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IS THERE AN INTERNATIONAL PLAN? 


By E. STUART KIRBY 


“Up to last year there was much dis- 
cussion of the prospects and problems 
of worldwide economic and social plan- 
ning in and through the United Nations 
Organisation. The expression “planning” 
must, in the international sphere, mean 
co-ordination of the policies or program- 
mes of separate countries. Since the 
outbreak of the Korean war, and par- 
cularly with China’s intervention in 
that conflict, which confirmed her poli- 
tical’ alignment against the majority 
of members of the United Nations, the 
question of international planning of 
this type has to some extent receded 
from-the public mind. The major powers 
have decided on vast programmes of 
rearmament, and this fact in itself 
changes all the conditions of the inter- 
national economic problem. ~~ 

Meanwhile, other general commit- 
ments have been under discussion, which 
also inevitably changed the perspec- 
tives of the question. Western Europe, 
for instance, was moving towards the 
reintegration of West Germany, while 
at the same time making arrangements 
for co-ordinated Uefence and rearma- 
ment: under the Atlantic Pact. Asia 


faces a somewhat similar issue, in so 


far as the problem of the reintegration 
of Japan.is concerned. Defence and 
rearmament questions, however, have a 
completely different aspect in Asia. Their 
influence lays initial stress, in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, on the production 
of raw materials rather than the 
utilisation of manufacturing capacity. In 
the longer-run, if the pressure of defence 
and rearmament needs continues, it 
will presumably strengthen the already 


powerful desire for national self-suffi- 


ciency in each country of Asia. 
-n these respects the “defence 
rearmament” situation makes. 


and 


progress in overall Economic Develop-: 


ment, policies for Asia. A year ago, the. 


overriding importance of “Development” 


planning, for the case. of Asia, seemed 


to be. generally recognized. The na- 


tional or international plans of Europe 


very 
difficult, if not impossible, any general . 


or America naturally represented adjust- 
ments or arrangements for the full 
utilisation of an already existing indus- 
trial capacity, in and through the struc- 
ture of a complex and many-sided 
economy; but Asia’s basic problem was 
the actual creation of that physical pro- 


ductive apparatus, and the evolution of | 


the corresponding social organisation, 
which also does not yet exist. For 
Asia, this was the preliminary problem; 
unless it was solved first, there could 
be no substantial progress in other res- 
pects. And the problem appears urgent, 


as the over-population and ‘poverty on 


the one hand, and the unrest in people’s 
minds on the other, are growing cumula- 
tively greater. 


Meanwhile, one “overall” scheme had 
been propounded; namely, the 
Four” or “Technical Assistance” Pro- 
gram. But its actual scale, in contrast 
to’the great publicity it received before 
its presentation, 
small; it suffered a great anticlimax, 
and very little reference is now made 
to it. Also one very important re- 
gional scheme is on the books; namely 
the “Colombo Plan,” centring on the 
British Commonwealth countries of S. 


and S.E. Asia. The Colombo Plan re-- 


presents a great and significant step, 
and its moral effect was. 


considerable. But it is not clear whe- 


ther; and in what sense, it represents 


more than an arithmetical sum of the 


already-existing plans of the main 


constituent countries; to what extent 


it depends on types of American parti-— 


cipation which may not now be forth- 
coming; how far it may have inherently 
to be modified, in present circumstances; 
and how far other countries of the Re- 
gion, 
wealth, may join it. In all these senses, 
it still appears as a partial, local ex- 
perimental or. conditional project. 


To what extent, 
such a.thing as an “International Plan” 
to.meet the world’s needs for co-ordina- 


tion and progress in:the social field, and . 
primarily in: economie matters? Must 


“Point 


appeared extremely 


immediately 


not members of the Common-. 


then, is there now: 


the present world situation mean abenis 
donment or nullification of the progress 
previously made in that direction? 


* * * 


These gigantic questions cannot be 
fully answered in an article, but it may 
here be noted that there are certain 
achievements of the postwar period, in 
this field, which may well prove to be 
permanent, and have provided a 
groundwork on which constructive 
activity may be pursued in the nearer 
or further future, irrespective of any 
changes in other circumstances. In the 
first place, certain organisational .ma- 
chinery has been elaborated, which may 
prove to be of lasting use; and con- 
siderable experience has: been gained in 
its operation. In the second place, a 
measure of agreement has been reached 
on certain basic principles and policies. 
The latter are necessarily rather ab- 
stract, in the early stages of this evolu- 
tion—which is something quite new in: 
history, the first time the human race — 
has attempted to deal collectively, or in 
truly international fashion, with prob- 
lems on this particular plane. The 
topics involved also necessarily 
very technical, and the basic discussions 
must. largely. be those of experts using 
their. specialised terminology at a high 
level. This abstraction and this techni- 
cality have made it easy, or even in- 
evitable, that the discussions and con- 
clusions have been . represented, in gen- 
eral publicity and. in political pro- 
paganda, as vague and_ unrealistic... 
Economics has: nowadays ‘become an 
vanced technical. subject, to the extent: 
that it can suffer, in this sort of po- 
pularisation,' in somewhat the same way. 
as other sciences. 

It may useful therefore to outline’ 
(i) the nature of the: central “Interna-- 
tional Planning’? mechanism; as it exists, 
and: (ii) the measure of specific agree-~ 
ment, on principles, policies or methods, 
which it has achieved. 


* * * 


International : Economic and Social 


Planning (in the:sense of co-operation’ 


and ..co-ordination,: as ‘used above) 
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specific and fundamental point’ in the 
Accordingly, 
the United Nations Organisation has a 
standing committee to supervise, and 
take ultimate responsibility for, all its 
work in this field. This is the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC), and it is 
one of the six principal U.N. bodies: 
the other five are the General Assembly, 


‘the Securitv Council, the International 


Court of Justice, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and the Secretariat. 


ECOSOC is constituted by the General 
Assembly; in both of these bodies, de- 
cisions are by simple majority vote, and 
there is not the right of veto which has 
caused such difficulties in some of the 
other bodies. The members of ECOSOC 
are not individuals, but nations, 18 in 
number, elected ‘by the General Assem- 
bly. The states now effective members 
of ECOSOC are Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, 
France, India, Iran, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Peru, U.K. and U.S.A. In 1950, the 
US.S.R., Poland and Czechoslovakia 
withdrew in protest at the U.N. deci- 
sion about the representation of China. 
The government of each member nation 
appoints a delegation to ECOSOC; each 
delegation designates one spokesman for 
all occasions. ECOSOC works “in” and 
“to” the General Assembly, with mark- 
ed influence and authority. Under this 
central direction, there is a certain 
devolution of the specially economic 
work to regional organisations concern- 
ed with the special problems of distinct 
parts of the world: i.e. the Economic 
Commissions for Europe (ECE), Latin 
America (E.C.L.A.), and Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE). These are primarily 
for the collection and collation of in- 
formation; ultimate decisions must be 
made, through the intermediary of 
ECOSOC, in the General Assembly. 


Complimentary to this “vertical” 
organisation, there are the Specialised 
Agencies of the U.N., each dealing 
“horizontally” on a world-wide scale 


‘with one particular problem or group 


of problems. These must be _ briefly 
identified, if the working of the whole 
Structure is to be understood. The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (UNRRA) was dis- 
banded in 1948, its work of immediate 
postwar relief being then finished. Fin- 
ancial affairs fall largely to the two 
“Bretton Woods” institutions; the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF) is 
designed to meet shorter-term difficulties 
in the sphere of foreign exchanges and 
balances of payments, while the Inter- 
mational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) aims at dealing 
with longer-term or more fundamental 
international difficulties on the econo- 
mic plane, especially the securing of 
investment capital for basic develop- 
ment in the “backward” countries which 
most need it. The other organisations 


_ specially relevant to the field of econo- 


mic affairs are the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation (FAO) and the In- 


ternational Labour. Organisation (ILO), 
the latter having existed previously 
under the old League of Nations for 
some 25 years. There are also the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), 
the International Refugee Organisation 
(IRO), the World Health Organisation 
(WHO), and the International Or- 
ganisations for Civil Aviation, . Tele- 
communications and Postal Union. 


* * 


All the bodies mentioned have per- 
formed definite practical tasks in the 
last few years, of which it is not possible 
to give details here. It is a pity that 
more factual publicity is not given to 
the actual projects carried out, the way 
they have been handled, and the material 
results they will bring. Historians of 


the future may be puzzled at the fuss 


and attention devoted in the present 
age, to trivial and incidental aspects of 
day-to-day events, while really signi- 
ficant matters appear to have no “news 
value.” We hear at length and in de- 
tail (for instance) of orations and 


speculations which may be based only 


partially on fact, and which may be out 
of date by the next issue of the even- 
ing paper; but little or nothing of (say) 
a campaign against a crop pest, or the 
completion of a darge irrigation scheme, 
which may really have some influence 
on the fate of the human race. 


A number of such decisive measures 
have been achieved, by international 
collaboration, in all the fields men- 
tioned abcve; e.g., pests, irrigation, co- 
ordination of technical or procedural 
standards, agreements on trade, tariffs, 
training of skilled workers, trade 
unionism, exchange rates, international 
clearings, investment conditions, capital 
loans, migration, co-ordination of re- 
search, etc. A certain amount of inter- 
national order has thus been introduced 
in many fields where, before the war, 
there was a degree of chaos or lack of 
co-ordination. In this sense, and be- 
cause many of the specific projects have 
yielded concrete results, the world’s in- 


vestment in these U. N. Organisations 


has been a profitable one. There is 
some ignorant criticism (especially by 
those who imagine themselves, as tax- 
payers, supporting large bureaucratic 
institutions, yielding no practical results) 
which is simply uninformed, and is on a 
par with the type of criticism which 


does not understand the value of educa-_ 


tion, generalised social services, sub- 
sidised research institutions, etc. 


It is true that the work of the inber-’ 


national agencies, in the postwar period, 
has been largely preraratory and 
abstract. 
especially, they were faced with almost 
“vacuum” conditions, in certain essen- 
tial respects. There was everywhere a 
serious, in places a total, lack of infor- 
mation about economic or social matters. 
This lack of statistical, factual and 
practical information has now been re- 


Outside Europe and America, 


medied, to a considerable extent, by the 


work of these agencies, and with the. 


help of governments. The published 
material of Asian governments and 
UN agencies now furnishes a reasonably 
complete documentation, which certainly 
compares favourably with conditions: in 
this respect before the war; it now 
bears comparison also with the. cor- 
responding material available in the 
Western countries, and makes “plan- 


ning” in the Orient a practical proposi- 
‘tion. Similar “vacuum” conditions pre- 


vailed, to some extent, in the adminis- 
trative field; there were no precedents 
and no machinery for many of the inter- 
national contacts and _ institutional ar- 
rangements required. In this. respect 
also, the deficiencies have been largely 
supplied, in the postwar period. 


In the first round of discussions, fur- 
ther attention has naturally had to be 
primarily on the clarification of broad 
and general principles. Jnevitably, one 
must reach full and final agreement on 
first principes, before proceeding to a 
stage of applied schemes for specific 
cases. There has been such clarifica- 
tion of basic ideas, and the stage of 
application has now perhaps’ been en- 
tered. A later article will discuss the 
nature and extent of the clarification of 
root principles which has been achieved. 


Meanwhile, the above lines may in- 
dicate the general answer to part of the 
question posed in the title. There is 
the apparatus of international ‘‘plan- 
ning.” There is a fairly clear idea of 
what, in the minds of most peoples and 
governments in the world, is meant by 
“international planning.” There are 
effective and appropriate organisations 
with a rational division of labour be- 
tween them. These organisations are 
sufficiently broadly and permanently 


based to ensure that they can continue 


to function to a fair} extent and within 
reasonable limits, despite general 
changes in the world pattern such as 
shifts in the balance of political power, 
changes from “peacetime” to “full re- 
armament” conditions, etc. Much now 
derends on public and personal good- 
will, which may now be the only thing 
which can check the crazy incitements 
of some politicians towards war. Public 


and official support of all the practical | 


and constructive work of the United 
Nations is a necessity of the hour. Talk 
about the failure of efforts at  inter- 
national planning is’ not only defeatism; 
it is simply false. 


Supporters of the United Nations 
feel that there is great need for the 
United Nations Organisation to establish 
its own Information Centre in Hong- 
kong. Our only local voluntary body is 
the Hongkong University United Na- 
tions Association, which was the first of 
this kind in Asia: It invites members 
of the public to join as associate mem- 
bers. 
congratulated for making available to 
the public a wide selection of United 
Nations literature. 


The American Library is to be 


Am 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a 


the originators 


partner in the firm of 
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THE PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM N 


On August 22nd, 1837, an historic 
contract was signed between’ the 
Admiralty and the Peninsular Steam 
Navigation Co., for the conveyance of 
Her Majesty’s Mails between England 
and ports of the Spanish Peninsula; 
in the following month the Company 
published its first list of monthly sail- 
ings, and so began a service, as official 
carriers of the Royal Mail, which was 
continued to the present day. 

Two Scots working in London were 
of this Peninsular 
Company — Brodie McGhie Willcox, a 
shipbroker and commission agent, who, 
some years before, had opened g small 
office in Lime Street, and Arthur 
Anderson, a young man, he had taken 
into his employ as a clerk. Within a 
few years, Anderson had become a 
“Willcox & 
Anderson,” by then profitably engaged 
in the running of small sailing ships 


-to ports of the Spanish Peninsula. 


When insurrection against the Queen 
of Portugal threatened to disturb their 
Peninsular trade, Willcox & Anderson 
were faced with the choice of cutting 
out their Portuguese trade altogether 
or of taking sides in the quarrel. They 


Jt may be argued that the 


production of jet fightercraft and that the 
wartime Japanese “Zero Fighter’ became 
famous throughout the world, But an- 
other thing they remember is that even 
during the war, production in Japanese 


aircraft plants was slow and _ inefficent 


and never able to catch up with require- 
ments of the frontline, : 

Only after American Superfortresses 
had levelled most of Japan’s cities in 
bombing raids, did the Japanese produce 
a handful of fighter planes capable of 
Challenging the B-29’s in the air, Another 
drawback of Japanese plane production 
was the lack of standardization of pro- 
duction parts: if a Zero plane was dam- 
aged in combat, spare parts taken from 
another Zero fighter would seldom fit, 

Japanese manufacturers were also 
working on radar development during 
the war, but progress was sorely behind 
requirements, and before production 
could be streamlined, Japan had lost the 
war. 

The same inefficiency of Japanese pro- 
duction is still being felt in the postwar 
industry. This is believed to be one of 
the reasons why the Japanese manufac- 
turers were § reportedly able to obtain 
only one-third of the US$30 million of 
“new business” on which they were in- 
vited to bid, Japanese prices were too 
high, and deliveries too slow, it appears, 
It is easy to see that a Japanese truck 
manufacturer cannot expect to get any 
business when he bids at $3,000 per truck, 
to be delivered after three to four months, 
Japanese 
automotive industry is not a representa- 
tive example, as it is not geared to mass 
production in Detroit fashion, But the 
fact remains that Japanese industry in 
general operates far less ‘efficiently than 
American industry, 


-given, a definite step, 


decided to help the Queen and, salving 
and buying a stranded schooner, they 
fitted the vessel out for gun-running 
to Portugal. 


In the course of time the Portuguese 
insurrection collapsed, but almost at 
once war flared up again, this time in 
Spain. Again Willcox & Anderson took 
sides, on this occasion giving their 
support to the Queen of Spain in her 


struggle with the Carlists, chartering ~ 


and running ships for her, and risking 
the loss of everything should the 
Queen’s cause be defeated. But the 
Queen of Spain won her war, and in 


trading facilities and royal and Official 


favours the firm of Willcox & Ander- 
son began to reap its reward from the 
Royal Houses of Portugal and Spain. 


As in the Portuguese Insurrection of 
1832, Willcox and Anderson rendered 
valuable services to Queen Maria, pro- 
viding ships and ammunition and helping 
to raise a loan in England, all at consi- 
derable financial and personal risk to the 
partners, and also in the Carlist Insurrec- 
tion in Spain the two gave active support 
to the cause of Isabella, the Queen Re- 


gent, Portugal and Spain rewarded these > 


services with valuakle trading facilities, 
and the flag of the partners—later the 
P, & O—commemorates this early his- 
tory, the blue and white being the na- 
tional colours of Portugal quartered with 
the red and yellow of Spain, 


The benefits of steam had already 


been fully demonstrated in the few | 


little steamers employed in these wars, 
and when the Spanish Minister in 
London sought to establish steam com- 
munication with the Peninsula, it was 
to Willcox & Anderson that the 
Management of the line to Spain was 
this, to the 
founding of the Peninsular and the 
P. & O. Companies. 


By 1836, the partners were advertis- 
ing a fortnightly service from London 
and Falmouth, with a note that this 
would soon be improved to a weekly 
sailing to and from the Peninsula. The 
volume of trade certainly did not 
justify sailings, but they were neces- 
sary to the partners’ plans, which they 
were then urging, for a steamer mail 
contract to compete with the service 
of the Admiralty sailing ships. 


The first propos for such a service 
the: Government irned down fiat. 
Willecx & Anderson, however, con- 
tinued to circulate reports of compara- 
tive times taken by steamers and mail 
packets, and in June of 1837 they 
were able to point to the performance 
of the “Braganza” and “Iberia.” 
whereby acknowledgment of mails 
from England had been received back 
in Falmouth less than six days after 
their despatch. The force of public 
opinion was such that the Government 
called on the partners to re-submit 
plans for a steam: packet service, and 
followed this by calling for public 
tenders on the plans. After some shuffi- 


AVIGATION CO. 


ing behind. the scenes, the tender of 
Willcox & Anderson at last 
accepted, and the contract with the 
Peninsular Steam Navigation Company 
formally signed on August 22nd. 


On the 1st September, the 
steamer sailed on the mail contract 
service; on the 15th of the month the 
Company’s “Don Juan,” homeward 
bound with the mails, ran aground off 
Tarifa and became a total loss. By © 
good fortune, however, Arthur Ander- 
son was aboard, and his initiative and 
personal exertions ensured that the — 
mails were saved. | 


By 1839, the Company had so well- 
established its reputation for regulari- 
ty of sailings that when the suggestion 
was made for a steamer service to — 
Egypt and India, it was to the Penin- 
sular Company that the Government 
went for plans and estimates. Again 
tenders were invited, this time for the 
contract to carry the mail between 
England and Egypt. The tender by 
Willcox & Anderson for £34,200 was 
not only the lowest, it was the only 
one backed by experience and by the 
substantial offer of suitable vessels at 
their command. The contract was 


secured, and in December, 1840, there 


followed the Incorporation by Royal 
Charter of the Peninsular and Oriental 


‘Steam Navigation Company. 


By the terms of their Egyptian con- 
tract, the P. & O. were required within 
two years to open a service in the East 
between India and Suez, and the 
progress of ‘“‘Hindostan’s” building for 
this new venture was widely reported 
in the press of the world. When she 
sailed from England in 1842 to take up 
her station between India and Egypt, 
it was generally recognised that a new 
era in Indian travel had begun. There 
yet remained, however, the problem 
of the Overland route through Egypt; © 
the barrier of the Isthmus of Suez 
separated the Eastern and Mediter- 
ranean services of the P. & O. 


The route at that time offered few 
attractions to travellers. From Alexanh- 
dria to the Nile they were carried ‘over 
the 50 miles of the Mahmoudieh Canal 
in barges towed by leisurely norses ; 
the transit took twelve hours. A 
verminous river steamer made the 
passage up the Nile to Cairo, and then 
nearly 100 miles of desert had to be 
crossed in small carriages drawn by 
high-spirited Arab steeds. Arthur 
Auderson went out to Egypt to see 
what improvements could be made. 


As a result of his efforts, by 1844 
very extensive alterations had been 
made in the transport of travellers by 
the Overland route. The Canal transit 
had been made swifter and more com- 
fortable; well-found fast steamers had 
been put into service on the Nile and - 
a new connection made by means of 
locks between the Mahmoudieh Canal 
and the Nile. Across the desert route, 


first 
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Japanese Economic Cooperation with America 


Japanese economic circles have recent- 
ly been engaged in a_ great deal of 
speculation concerning the large-scale 
program of “Japanese—American econo- 
mic cooperation”, These plans are 
designed to make use of Japan’s indus- 
trial potential, chiefly in the form of 
available manpower, and let the Japan- 
ese nation produce some of the industrial 
_ requirements of the United States under 

her recent program of national prepared- 
ness for any eventuality resulting from 
the continued tension between the ‘Eas- 
tern” and “Western” blocs, To date, there 
- has been no official confirmation either 
from United States or SCAP or Japanese 
Government officials, to indicate that 
such plans are in progress, But there 
have been indications on the Japanese 
side that industrial circles are getting 
ready to implement such plans should 
they materialize. 

Japanese manufacturers received invit- 
ations from SCAP to submit bids for 
‘entirely new business’ worth some US$ 30 


has been able to overcome innumerable threats 
of violence and make steady progress. Resistance 
to violence is always in direct proportion to the 
degree of violence encountered, and _. will 
naturally attain that level which is required to 
overthrow it. 

This is proved by the fact that wherever the 
influence of Soviet Russia penetrates that is 
the place where anti-Communist feelings are 
strongest and most universal. But it should be 
emphasized that the downfall of Soviet Russia 
would only mean the elimination of an obstacle 
to the solution of the world problem, and not 
solution itself, Similarly, the downfall of the 
Chinese Communists would only mean the 
¢limination of an obstacle to the solution of 
the Chinese problem, and not its final solution. 
The phenomenal growth of Communist influence 
in recent times is attributable to the inability of 
the world at large and of China in particular 
to solve certain inherent problems of a _ very 
serious nature. Its growth can be effectively 
checked only when all peoples of the world, in- 
cluding the Chinese, are able to find, in a posi- 
tive spirit, the clue to their eventual solution. 
It should be noted further that with the rising 
tide of Communist influence not only many ex- 
isting problems have become ever more acute, 
but, owing to the impact of violence, there has 
emerged a new set of problems to vex mankind, 
The result is that everything is being subjected 
to reconsideration, revaluation, and readjustment. 
In other words, the problems of both China and 
humanity at large have been greatly aggravated 
by Communist expansion, Consequently, there is 
a pressing demand to study and understand them 
‘on the part of all concerned. 

@s far-as China is concerned, VJ-Day was the 
best opportunity to effect definitive solution of 
the Chinese problems. But the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people have failed not only to ponder 
over the rare chances offered by the victory as 
well as the demands made of them thereby, and 
still less to act accordingly. As a consequence, 
the victory which has been bought at the sacrifice of 
millions of Hives is allowed to be dissipated in an 
atmosphere of muddle-headedness and bungling, 
leading to the present deplorable state of affairs. 
It is true that the power of the Chinese Com- 
munists in the days to come might well be dashed 

Pieces by the tempestuous waves raging 
throughout the world, or be fundamentally trans- 
formed by the interplay of their innate animal 
nature with human nature’ But it would be the 
height of folly and madness for us to expect io 
stage a comeback with the same absence of effort 
as was done on VJ-Day, We must have a 
real grasp of the current situation confronting 
China and make a real study of the possibilities 
of her further development, so that we may be 
able to arrive at approximately correct answers 
to the questions bearing on thought, culture, 
politics, economics, and social life. The estab- 
lishment of the Institute for the Study of Chinese 
Problems was therefore decided: ovr aim is to 
make some contribution in this direction by 
means of collective, planned studies and the 
employment of strictly objective methods. 


million, Japanese owners of plants and 
factories previously designated for repar- 


ations also report to have been instructed — 


to submit revaluation estimates of the 
assets represented by these plants, most 
of which are now in a state of idleness, 
Some economists interpreted these de- 
velopments as a move into the direction 
of expanding Japanese industrial produc- 
tion to the maximum through reactiva- 
tion of idle or “mothballed’’ Japanese 
arsenals and former munition plants, 


The Reparations Issue 

The Japanese reparations issue is still 
unsettled, On the basis of the interim 
reparations program mapped out by the 
Far Eastern Commission in 1946, a total 
of 844 munition factories and plants were 
designated for reparations, Seventeen 
army and navy arsenals were dismantled 
and shipped already as reparations to 
China, the Netherlands, the Philippines, 
and Britain, On 12 May 1949 the United 
States unilaterally announced suspension 
of further reparations shipments, There- 
after, no final decision on the issue has 
been reached, The Philippines still de- 
mand. $1 billion worth of reparations from 


Japan, Britain’s recent position has been 


reported to maintain that no Japanese 
naval dockyards should be reactivated 
under any circumstances whatsoever, 

Most of the Japanese army and navy 
arsenals have definitely remained idle, 
but of late not a few of the 844 designated 
plants have started operations, mostly on 
reconverted basis, 
these plants are getting the impression 
that they will soon be given approval to 
resume full operations on a reconverted 
basis, regardless of existing controversies 
on the final outcome of the reparations 
issue, 

The Reparations Board of the Japanese 


Government has notified owners of plants - 


designated for reparations that they are 
now merely required to apply to the 
Board for permission to operate their 
plants, Officials have stated that owners 
are no longer required to produce ela- 
borate reports and applications for clear- 
ance by SCAP in case the planned opera- 
tions are to meet requirements for the 
Korean war or production for the new 
American war-preparedness program, All 
such applications filed with the Board 
will be attended to with a minimum of 
red tape and will be cleared within 24 
hours at the responsibility of the Board. 

Of the 844 factories designated for re- 
parations, some former machinegun 
plants, for instance, are now working on 
sewing machine production for export; 
some former tank plants have been 
manufacturing tractors, and most of the 
former synthetic rubber plants have re- 
cently been reconverted to work on vinyl 
plastics, In case “new business” requires 
them again to work on armament pro- 
duction, it is held probable that they will 
be ordered to demothball their old equip- 
ment still idle, or switch operations to 
the lines in which they specialized during 
the Pacific War, 

Central Japan Heavy Industries, one 
of three successors to Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries, is taking over the famed Zero 


Now the owners of. 


Fighter plant in Nagoya. which is al- 
ready repairing United Nattons fighter 
planes damaged in the Korean theatre, 
Nippei Industries, successor to the former 
huge Japan Munition Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, was also returned to its former 
specialized production under contracts 
with the United Nations logistic com- 
mand, 

Whether former Japanese army and 
navy arsenals are to be reactivated re. 
mains to be seen, Japanese business 
circles allege that there have been indica- 
tions of a move to denationalize such 
arsenals and sell the plants to private 
industry. Japanese Government spokes- 
men so far have neither denied these 


allegations nor refused to comment when 


the issue was brought up in the Diet, 
possibly because of the international im- 
plications, as exemplified by the recent 
opposition by Britain, But if all other 
munition plants are encouraged to resume 
business, it may be found difficult to 
maintain a distinction between arsenals 
and private plants, 


Higher Production Targets 

Meanwhile, the Economic Stabilization 
Board has been working on a production 
expansion program, Under present ten- 
tative plans, some of the yearly produc- 
tion targets are: 


Present Present 1952 
Output Capacity Goal 


Coal (in 10,000 tons) 4,200 4.400 5,000 
Pig Iron a 342 556 600 
Steel Ingot _,, 548 718 990 
Aluminium 3,21 7 
Electrolytic. Copper ,, 8 11 11.4 
Sheet Glass 

(in 10,000 c/s) ..... ‘ 420 700 600 

(in 100 million KWH) 393 360 500 
Shipbuilding - 

(in 10,000 tons) ...... 35 50 80 

Japanese business circles generally 


consider these figures as too ambitious 
and unrealistic, Much will depend on 
the supply of materials, from abroad, and 
the availability of funds, domestic or 
foreign, Japanese raw material imports 
at present are’ badly lagging behind re- 
quired import targets. | 

The prevailing opinion among Japanese 
industrial and financial circles is that 
these plans have little chance of mate- 
rializing unless they are given positive 
support from the United States, This 
would have to include both the alloca- 
tion of raw materials which are in short 
supply in Japan, and the extension of 
funds to finance industrial expansion to 


enable production to reach the establish- 


ed targets, | 

Industrial experts are also more scepti- 
cal than Japanese officials regarding the 
present stage of technological progress 
of the Japanese industries, They recog- 
nize that Japanese precision cameras 
have been praised by foreign cameramen 
as superior in workmanship and perform- 
ence even to the German originals after 
which they have been modelied, But, 
the experts point out, with regard to 
efficiency of operations, the Japanese 
camera manufacturing plants are inferior 
to German precision camera works, 

The Japanese also remember that dur- 
ing the Pacific War, the Japanese. aircraft 
industry achieved pioneer work in the 


- 


| 

| 
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-clean and comfortable resthouses had 
been established. With all these 
provements and with the advent of the 
“Hindostan” and other P. & O. steam~ 
ers to the Red Sea route, it was not 
surprising that both passenger anu 


goods traffic steadily rose. 


From year to year the Company 
continued to expand. Within two years 
cf the Egyptian contract, the service 
extended beyond Egypt to India, by 


way of the Egyptian Overland route, | 


an unheard of development for a steam 
ship company, and within five years 
there were lines branching out to Italy, 
“Greece and the Black Sea, with 


regular running to Ceylon, Madras, 


Calcutta, and China. 


The first Indian mail contract was 
confined to the Calcutta service, for 


the East India Company retained the 


extended 
Penang, 


Suez /Bombay service. The P. & O,, 
however, were asked to tender for an 
service from Ceylon to 
Singapore and China, and 
after long negotiation a contract was 
made for this extension, the first vessel 
to go on this run being the “Lady 
Mary Wood” in 1845. Then came 
public agitation for a mail service with 
Australia, and this raised once more 
the old question of the East India 
Company’s Bombay/Suez service. The 
P. & O. offered to undertake both this 
and the Australian service for the 
same amount as the East India Com- 
pany were receiving for Bombay 


‘alone: the East India Company refus- 


ed to surrender the Bombay service. 
‘The dispute then moved.to Parliament, 
and the Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company and Arthur Anderson, 
both Members of Parliament, continu- 
ed the discussion in the House. Dead- 
lock again resulted and it was not 
until 1852 that fhe Government, free 
to enter into new centracts, made 
these with the P. & O. In that year, 
the Company, besides running’ the 
Bombay/Suez service, also ran a bi- 
monthly line between England and 
Calcutta, a monthly mail between 
Bombay, Ceylon and China, a monthly 
mail between’ Calcutta and China and 
a new service between Singapore and 
Australia, connecting at Singapore 
with the English mail. The “Chusan’ 
of 699 tons and 80 horse-power was 


the first vessel to go on this Australian 


service. 


During the 1850-60 decade, the 


Company passed through a difficult, 


ships, 


even critical, phase. The fleet had by 
this time fallen out of date; wooden 
it was evident, were less safe 
and less efficient than iron-built, and 
for long voyages the screw ship had 
proved. its. superiority over the pad- 
dler. To justify the expense of replac- 
ing the existing fleet, running costs 
would have to be reduced. The Com- 
pany were, therefore, left with the 
choice of failing their contracts or of 
carrying on at a loss for some years. 
In addition, the price of coal had risen 
by more than 50%, this at a time 
‘when five new ships had been launch- 


ed, the biggest of them, the famous 
“Himalaya,” the largest and most 
powerful ship in the world. It was at 
once evident that she would make 
losses not profits on her voyages. 

But by 1860, the P. & O. had come 
successfully through this _ difficult 
phase. The Company had a magnifi- 
cent fleet of steamers, trade was 
recovering and the _ railway across 
Egypt—a venture greatly supported by 
the P. & O.—had been increasing both 
passenger and goods traffic. 


In 1869, the Suez Canal was formal- 
ly epened, the P. & O. liner “Delta” 
carrying the official guests from Mar- 
seilles for the opening ceremony; and 
by 1872, the Canal had proved itself a 
final and assured success—a_ success, 
however, that threatened disaster and 
even ruin to the P. & O., since’ the 


Company’s huge fleets would have to 


be replaced by ships fitted for the 
through traffic, and because the Post 
Office were insisting upon the terms of 
their contracts whereby the mails 
should be sent overland and _ not 
through the Canal. Year by year the 
P. & O. income fell, and at this new 


crisis in the Company’s fortunes, 
Thamnas Sutherland became Managing 
Director. 


With the development of the Canal 


traffic, the Company, ftaced with 
freight competition, were compelled to 
make a complete revolution in their 
trade, for the-- had to build a fleet 
capable of carrying substantial- cargoes 
of low-rated goods. The size of the 
ships, therefore, rose to meet this 
need, and in 1887, the year of the 
P. & O. Jubilee, there were built four 
fine new ships remembered to this 
day — the “Victoria”, “Britannia,” 
“Oceana” and “Arcadia.” All were of 
over 6,000 tons, an advance of 2.000 
tons on their predecessors, and the fact 


that the Company could now build — 


such vessels was undoubtedly due to 
the part played by Thomas Sutherland 


in helping to solve the Suez Canal 


crisis. 

In the present century, the first 
event of historical importance in the 
progress of the P. & O. was the pur- 


chase in 1910 of the whole fleet of 


Lund’s Blue Anchor Line. In 1914, the 
British India Steam Navigation Co. 
was amalgamated with the P. & O., 
and by the outbreak of war in 1914, 
the expanded group of associated com- 
panies had about 200 ships at sea. In 


1916, the New Zealand Steamship Co., 


and the subsidiary Federal Line were 


absorbed. In 1917, there came in the | 


Union Steamship Co., of New Zealand, 
the Hain Steamship Co., and _ the 
Nourse Line. In 1919 an interest was 
acquired in the Orient Line, 
1920 the General Steam Navigation 
Co. was joined with the main body of 
the P. & O. Companies. 

In the 1939-45 war, as in previous 
wars, the ships of the fleet served in 
every sea and in many different capa- 
cities: as troop carriers, hospital ships 
and Armed Merchant Cruisers. Three 


China 


and. in - 


of the twelve P. & O. Armed Merchant 
Cruisers were lost during = early 
patrols, five troopships were sunk 
during the North African landings of 
1942, and of the coastal vessels all but 
two had been sunk by 1945. 

In the five years that have passed 
since V. J. Day, many new ships of 
varying tonnage have been added to 
the P. & O. fleet. By 1949, four cargo 
liners, “Soudan,” “Shillong,” “Surat,” 
and “Somali,” had been built to take 
the place of the four ships of the same 
name sunk between 1941 and 1948. 


Two further vessels, “Coromandel” 
and “Cannanore,”’ were built for the 
London/Calcutta service, and two 


great passenger liners, the 24,000-ton 
“Chusan,” designed for the Straits and 
run, and the  28,000-ton 
“Himalaya,’ for service between the 
U.K. and Australia, 


To-day the fleet has almost regained 
its pre-war strength, in the number of 
ships if not in tonnage. Despite the 
troubles and uncertainties, in peace 
and in war, of the last 113 years, the 
Company has continued to develop and 
expand. The stoutest and _ strongest 
floating bridge between East and West 
is still the P. & O. fleet of liners—giant 
offspring of those pigmy steamers that 
sailed under the same flag over a 
century ago. | 


THOMAS SUTHERLAND 

A P, & O., history would never be com- 
plete without referring to the important 
role the late Sir Thomas Sutherland 
played in this great enterprise, To do 
justice to the work of this outstanding 
man, the “Review” is reproducing the 
chapter “The Need and the Man—Thomas. 
Sutherland” of the book “A 100 years 
History of the Peninsular & Oriental 


_ Steam Navigation Co.” by Boyd Cable 


which described in detail the history of 
the Company from 1837 to 1937. The 
chapter on Thomas Sutherland follows. 


Sir Thomas Sutherland, G.C.M.G., 
LL.D., M.P., Chairman of the P. & O., 
and Djrector of the Suez Canal Company 
as he eventually became, began his 
business life in 1852 at the age of 18 in 
the London office of the P. & O., “at the 
smallest salary given in the office,” as 
he himself put it years after. Two 
years later he was outward bound for 
India and China; within twenty he was 
back in the London office as a Managing 
Director, with long years of leadership 
and accumulating triumphs ahead of him. 

I have not found any full-length 
biography of Sir Thomas Sutherland, 
and if none has been written, I can only 
say I am surprised, because from the 
generally known bread outline of his 
career, I eannot jmagine more attractive 
material for a book of any man’s life. 
But striking and dramatic as were many 


of the points of his business career, I 


have found here and there oddments 
and incidents in his life even more col- 
ourful and stirring, For some thirty 
years of his later life, the Press duly 
outlined the main features of Suther- 
land’s business life and progress as he 
made it—when he became Chajrman of 


| 
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the P. & O., when he received his title, 


when his negotiations with Lord Inch- 
cape resulted jn the merging of the P. 
& O. and the British India Companies 
into the biggest shipping interests 
afloat; and, naturally, most fully of all 
when his obittiaries had to be written. 

But in all those reviews of his life I 
have found no mention of what to me 
were two main turning-points in his 
career, two opportunities which may 
have appeared to be trivial, but which 
I believe were so seized and turned to 
advantage as to make just all the djf- 
ference. The first of those turning- 
- points was when the young and unknown 
Sutherland, aged 20, was sent out to 
the P. & O. office at\Bombay. Bombay 
was then by far the largest and most 
important station of the Company in the 
East with office, docks, repair shops and 
works, and a commensurate staff or 
staffs. | 

Sutherland was sent out to join this 
large staff, but he had barely arrived 
at Bombay when he received orders 
which sent him on at once to China. The 
reason for these orders he was only to 
learn many years later. It happened 
that Mr. Bayley, one of the Managing 
Directors, was going down to sSouth- 
amptcn by train, and in his carriage 
met a young man proceeding-to South- 
ampton on his way to join his ship for 
China in the Company’s service. The 
two got into conversation on the day’s 
journey jt then was, and Mr. 
was apparently well impressed with the 
young man’s personality, or wished to 
be friendly to him. He asked whether 
the lad would not-rather be stationed 
in the bustling business and social centre 
of Bombay instead of jn the unhealthy 
climate and quie. backwater of the 
China station. The young man naturally 
-gaid that the Bombay station would be 
very much more acceptable, and Mr. 
Bayley told him that something might 
be done about it. 7 

The result was that immedjate trans- 
fer of Southerland from Bombay to 
Chica. This may have seemed hard juck 
for Sutherland, but I gather from 
many letters 01 the Company’s shore 
staff of those days that, little as he may 
have guessed it, Sutherland was being 
given a streak of luck and a real chance 
to make his weight felt. 

Those letters make plajn what was 
the feeling of the young and keen shore 
staff men in the Far East stations. They 
were hard worked, or even hard driven 
at times; but they were, in perhaps a 
comparatively small way, importent 
mmemhers of the staff and of the coin- 
munity. 
counted for or agajnst them in an 
Eastern station and office, and eventual- 
ly, in the London office and the reports 
which went before the “Court of Direc- 
tors’ and the Managing Directors. 


On the other hand, the young man in 
the Bombay or Calcutta station was 
“small fry” indeed. However much or 
little he did, good, bad, or indjfferent, 
Was submerged in the reports of his 
department or his chief. 


Bayley 


What they did, well or ill, 


For obvious reasons, the keen and 
competent young men preferred to be 
posted to the smaller out-stations, how- 
ever less comforable and pleasant the 
social ljte; and they dreaded and fouyht, 
by every possible or impossible means 
of social or business _ friendships, 
accident, and (last resort) doctor’s cer- 
tificate, against a shift to the jmportant 
stations, where they would be merely 
submerged and lost. 

Sutherland, knowing nothing of this 
major difference, was saved from being 
reduced to a cog in the big Bombay 
wheel, and given a chance to become a 
wheel jn himself in China. This I count 
as the first, and perhaps the biggest 
and most important, caance given him. 

He took hold of this chance with both 
hands. In the next dozen years he made 
himself a personage, not only in the 
affairs of the Company, but throughout 
the East. Again I must quote from let- 
ters of the colleagues of his day—entire- 
ly private letters written to the family 
at home, never intended for publication 
or circulation outside the little group 
of the family’s friends and relations. 
Says one of these letters: “Sutherland 
Treats I like him much......a thorough gen- 
tleman as well as a clever man and 
good man _ of _busjness......eminently 
given to hospitality and will have every- 
thing in the best possible style......his 
dinners are a by-word in Hongkong”’. 
Another writer: “Sutherland......a little 
king in Hongkong and all over China 
both amongst the English and the 
Chinamen. Even the biggest Chinaman 
would ‘lose face’ (what you would call 
standing or accevtance amongst his 
business circle) if he was not on good 
footings with P. & O.—which out here 
means 

Another and last, which rather sums 
up the position in the East in those days, 
the positions which Sutherland escaped 
and reached by that chance of bejng 
sent to China instead of Bombay: “I 
am doing everything to get sent to 
China under Sutherland and not to 
Bombay under the mass of favourites 
there. Sutherland gives everyone a 
chance, We all know what he can do 
and does do. Let us hope they do not 


drag him back to London. where he 


would be lost in the herd like me if 
I went to Calcutta or Bombay.” 
Fortunately for the Company, Suther- 
land wus “dragged” back to London; 
but only after he had laid a foundation 
of experience and knowledge attained 
through years of hard labour as well 


-as discomfort and danger. 


In China then, enervating and debili- 
tating sickness and protracted illnesses 
were a normal and expected common- 
place. Every European suffered mildly 
or severely from the stjll baffling and 
mysterious “China fever,” and there 
were few who could stand more than a 
few years without either dying of it or 
only escaping by being sent home. In 
those days there was no system of 
sanitation and no water supply, except 
from primitive and rather doubtful 
wells. The creeping and flying carriers 


of disease germs were even worse than. 


in Egypt. Sutherland went all through. 


this, maintaining an unbounded energy 
and activjty. In addition, during the 
years he was in China, he had to face,,. 
with other Europeans of the small 
colonies there, dangers of physical 
violence from the native population. 

He was about twelve years in China, 
and almost without jnterval we were 
then at war regular or, worse, irregular 
war with China or Japan. In China, a. 
price was almost permanently on the 
head of every European, the price being 
payable, cash down, on production of 
the head, irrespective of the importance . 
of jts late departed owner. For years. 
Sutherland, like all others of the 
English community, always carried a 


revolver, slept with it under the pillow, 


and on going out to dine, took the re-- 
volver along to place ostentatiously 
under the chair, just .in case thejr own 
servants took a chance to win the head 
money. He, and other Europeans, went. 
through a more trying ordeal when the 
Chinese baker made a wholesale attempt 
at poisoning all the white community 
he served. About eight one morning a 
sudden alarm went round that Euro- 
peans were falling jn the street or hang- 
ing to the doorposts retching and wri- 
thing in agony; and it was quickly plain 
that they had been poisoned. The break- 
fast rolls which had been delivered that 


‘morning were found to be so overload- 


ed with arsenic that, fortunately, the 
poison fhad worked its own cure, the 
overdose causing quick and_ violent. 
vomiting, which quickly and thoroughly 
got rid of the poison. Sutherland escap- 
ed all this, because it was mail day, 
and he had been hard at work in the 
office, hours before breakfast time. The 
baker was afterwards tried, but nothing: 
could be proved against him, and he 
got off, although it js not surprising 
that his’ sale of bread went down and 
the demand for tinned biscuits went up 
with a rush. ° 

Sutherland, in addition to his constant. 
activities for the P. & O., found time 
to organise the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, to the great ad- 


vantage of commerce between Britain 


and the Far East, and also to help with 
the forming of the Hongkong and 
Whampoa Dock Company. 

About 1859, he made a dash over to 
Japan, taking the only craft then avail- 
able, one of the beautjful little heavily 


canvased and thard-driven opium clip- — 


per. This was when a commercial treaty 
had been made with Japan but had not. 
begun to operate; but Sutherland was 
intent on surveying the possibilities jn 


advance. 


Japan then had been closed to the 
world for over two hundred years, the 
only foreigners permitted entry being 
a few Dutchmen, who were allowed to 
trade to the extent of loading two ships. 
a year. The Dutch community consjsted 
of half a dozen or so people with two 
or three bungalows and storehouses, all 
planted on a little peninsula at Naga- 


saki. The area of the whole settlement 
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‘was about half the size of a football 
field, and the peninsula became an island 
each night when a drawbridge, which 
was always under a Japanese guard, 
was hauled up, so making sure nobody 
could pass on to (or off) the Dutch 


Terrjtory. 7 

Sutherland stayed about a_ week, 
meeting the Dutch governor’ and 
“factor,” and, through him, some of 


the Japanese merchants. It was not 
long before he was back, this time to 
investigate the possibilities of a mail 
line between ‘Chjna and Yokohama, and 
this started in 1864 with the purchase 
of a little 600 ton steamer, the ‘‘Corea.”’ 

It was many years later, in 1904, that 
at a General Meeting, Sir Thomas re- 
called that ihe had been the main means 
of opening the trade with Japan and 
wondered if he had done a wise or a 
foolish thing. Japan was then, he 
said a primitive country with no con- 
ception of foreign trade or commerce, 
but they had since learned so much 
that they had ‘become one of our severest 
competitors. 

His words then, over thirty years ago, 
were more truly prophetic then most 
would have believed. “Japan has been, 
and will be,” the said, “fone of the most 
determined competitors of the commerce 
of this country, and all Western coun- 
tries, and Japan, by means of subsidies 
and bounties, by means of cheap labour 
—so cheap that we can hardly appre- 
hend it—will strain every nerve when- 
ever she has the opportunity to make 
herself felt in all the commercial mar- 
kets of the world.” 

He went on to say: “You are aware 
of the fact that the Bombay mills have 
succeeded in completely ousting Man- 
chester from a trade which she formerly 
enjoyed in exporting yarns to China. 
Bombay’s success was. so great that 
Japan took up the trade, and Japan is 
striving by every art to oust Bombay 
from the same trade from which Bom- 
bay ousted Manchester. It is our un- 
happy fate to carry cargo for those two 
opposed interests. We carry raw cotton 
from Bombay to Japan in order that 
Japan may cut the throat of Bombay. 
We carry cotton twist from Bombay to 
China in order that Bombay may cut 
the throat of Japan; and _ in serving 
these two interests, I can only say 
that, to try and satisfy them only brings 
to me the sort of feeling of being be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea.” 

What even Sutherland did not foresee 
then (1904) was that the day was to 
come when Japan, by means. of other 
“subsidies and bounties,” was to take 
both those carrying trades from the P. 
& O. and from British ships. From a 
speech by the present Chairman last 
year (1936), I learn that in those days 
practically the whole carrying between 
India and Japan was by British ships; 
and that now Japan has captured some 
80 per cent. of the trade and is fighting 
hard to seize the rest. The former 
Chairman felt we were “between the 
devil and the deep sea”; and the present 
Chairman tells how we are being driven 


off the deep sea and this by means of 
those very “subsidies and bounties” 
which Sutherland prophesied were to 
be used to secure Japanese supremacy. 

Sutherland was brought back to the 
London office in 1866. During his stay 
in China he made many visits of in- 
spection to other stations, and had seen 
and helped the P. & O. trade to grow 
enormously. His continuous stream of 
reports and suggestions had greatly 
impressed the Directors, and especially 
Anderson, and it was evident that his 
knowledge of the East must be of in- 
calculable value in Head Office. An- 
derson’s good impressions were more 
than confirmed, and it was one of this 
last acts before his death to have 
Sutherland appointed Assistant Manager 
in 1868. 

This was when the impending shadow 
of the Suez Canal was hanging over the 
very existence of the F. & O., and 
Sutherland, sure of the enormous 
changes it would bring to JEastern 
traffic, devoted himself to the work of 
preparing, and then of reconstructing 
affairs to meet the flood of competing 
shipping. 

The Board appointed him Managing 
Director in 1872 with the two other 
veterans then in that service, James Al- 
lan and Henry Bayley. Sutherland was 
then well under 40, and although his 
ability was well known to the Directors, 
it must have seemed to many outside 
them that he was far too young for such 
responsibility. It was at this point that 
there arose a situation of internal or 
domestic politics in the Company which 
now would be too trivial, too tiny a 
“storm is a tea-cup,’ to be worth men- 
tion, but for the fact that I believe it 
gave Sutherland this next big chance, 
just as his first was unwittingly given 
him when he was sent to China instead 
of Bombay. 

A certain Captain Bain sent to all 
the shareholders a couple of bulky print- 
ed pamphlets bringing every sort of 
accusation against the Managing Direc- 
ters—charges of incompetence, roguery, 
cooking the accounts, buying ships and 
stores at excessive prices for inferior 
quality, taking secret commission, al- 
most every business crime conceivable— 
altogether a total of 213 charges. He 
declared his intention, as one of the 
Proprietors, of calling at the next 
General Meeting for an enquiry into all 
the charges. 

The Charges were so sweeping, so 
detailed in statements of instances, 
dates, and figures, that it could hardly 
have been supposed they were ll 
brought without some good reason or 
basis of facts of which the writer was 
in possession. Naturally, the Press 
gave full space to the sensational story, 
so that, again naturally, the General 


Meeting was packed to the doors. 


Captain Bain began by adding a further 
string of charges and a mass of figures 
to support them. Sutherland, as_ one 
of the Managing Directors accused of 
all these misdeeds, was given the task 
of answering. I have read his speech 


in full, and imagine it must have taken 
two to three hours to deliver. It was 
packed with simple but clear and strik- 
ing figures and irrefutable facts deny- 
ing and disproving the charges brought. 
It was a masterly, a brilliant, speech, 
even reading it in cold print, and every 
sentence in it scored heavily. 

Captain Bain, who was taking the 
responsibility of speaking, as was sup- 
posed, for.a large body of shareholdeis 
of whom he was one, turned out to be 
holder of five shares, on which £10 
each had been paid.. He had held 
minor cammands of two of the 
ships in the Company’s fleet; in 1865 — 
he had married a niece of Arthur Ander- 
son’s, and for the next year or so had 
practically nothing to do with the affairs 
of the Company. Then, at Anderson’s 
request, he was appointed an Assistant 
Director, mainly for the convenience of 
Anderson, who wished to use him as a 
sort of personal assistant. 

After Anderson’s death in 1868 Bain 
was sent on a round of inspection of | 
Eastern stations, but his reports were so | 
unsatisfactory, so full of charges and 
complaints without any evidence ue 
could bring to support them when asked 
to do so, that the Directors decidea he 
was useless on such work. He was then 
appointed to Glasgow to help superin- 
tend the large tonnage then building 
there. He refused to go, and then made 
it plain enough to the Directors that he 
supposed the mantle of his wife’s uncle, 
Arthur Anderson, thad fallen on his 
shoulders, and that he expected such an 
er position as would fit that be- 
lie 


He also made it that he 
enough to make matters ~ hot for the | 
Directors and Managing Directors, and 
meant to do so unless he were given such 
an appointment as he thought right. 
Naturally, he was dismissed on the spot, 
although later he was allowed to resign 
instead, whereupon he set about his 
agitation, his circulating of pamphlets 
and stories to the Press. All this 
Sutherand related briefly but  crush- 
ingly. 

The conclusion of Sutherland’s speech 
was a last smashing blow. Two let- 
ters were read from Bain to the Di- 
rectors, dated only a few months be- 
fore the Meeting, and long after he had 
circulated his pamphlets. In these Bain 
made it perfectly clear that, even at 
the last hour, he was willing to drop the 
whole matter and, if he were given the 
appointment he wished, to act harmo- 
niously with the management “not- 
withstanding what has -taken place 
hitherto.” 

It is hardly surprising that at the 
Meeting he was laughed out of court; 
but it is surprising that 213 charges, 
made deliberately and clearly in cold 
print and backed with detailed figures, 
could have been so comoletely and 
glaringly refuted in the course of a 
single speech. | 

When the vote was taken, there were 
nine hands raised for Bain’s call for an . 
enquiry, against the whole forest of 
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TRAMP-SHIPPING 


The word “tramp” conjures up in the imagina- 
tion the picture of a dirty, unkempt and forlorn 
vagrant in tattered clothes, his belongings sus- 
pended at the end of a stick, trudging along 
the road, with the sky as his roof and the ditch 
his bed. To ascribe such a dismal portrayal, to 
a tramp of the seas; is to do the gravest injustice 
to a fine array of ships and gallant men who 
sail them. 


Tramp vessels are primarily meant to provide 


shippers with an efficient and cheap means of | 


ocean transportation. Embellishments and gay 
trapping have, in consequence, to give way to 
p:actical equipment to ensure economy of opera- 
tion. The main interests of tramps lie in the 
conveyance of the world’s agricultural commo- 
dities from the producing to the consuming areas, 
the movement of primary products from the ex- 
tractive industries to the manufacturing regions 
and, generally, in the transportation of homo- 
geneous bulk cargoes to and from any part of 
the world. Tramps. seeking freights may be 
taken to lesser known ports in the more remote 
parts of the world, where a full cargo of any 
appreciable tonnage may not always be readily 
available, or the depth of water may not allow 
for a deep-drafted vessel or the facilities for the 
handling of cargo may be inadequate, To meet 
such conditions, tramp vessels have to conform 
to average, rather than specialised types, sacri- 
ficing the advantages of size to mobility and 
adaptability. Some tramps leave their home 
waters in the course of their employment, and 
engage irf trade betweetfereigny...parts, which 
might sometimes keep them away from home for 
many years at a stretch. Tramp owners rarely 
own permanent port facilities, nor do they need 
imposing shipping offices, Their main form of 
contract is the ‘Charter Party,’’ which is suffi- 
ciently flexible to cater for a variety of forms 
of hire and service. A distinct service rendered 
by tramps to shippers is the offer of a choice 
of “optional ports’ for the discharge of their 


hands for the contrary vote. At the 
close of the meeting, one after another 
of the shareholders rose to congratulate 
Sutherland on his lucid speech and il- 
luminating insight in every direction 
into the affairs and position of the Com- 
pany. One, in calling for a special vote 
of thanks to Sutherland, remarked that 
the thanks of the Meeting were also 
due to Captain Bain, because his action 
hed resulted in their discovery, not only 
of how great an orator Sutherland was, 
but, also how voluminous and exact was 
his knowledge on every phase of the 
Company’s business, at home and 
abroad. 

This, in fact, was the dominating out- 
come of the whole rather childish 
business. Sutherland had made a mark 
with the whole of the proprietary. 
After that day his opinions and gui- 
dance were accepted, as I do not believe 
they would have been without another 
s°ore of years of experience. When 
the Chair became vacant in 1880 Suther 
lard was appointed Chairman, to the 
unqualified satisfaction of the proprie- 
tors, although he was even then only 46. 


He continued to act as Chairman for 
some thirty-four years, and very largely, 
or some would say entirely, owing to 
his brilliant leadership, brought the 
Company through one severe and even 
desperate difficulty after another. 


and organised on an international basis. 


cargoes. It may well be that at the time of 
shipment, negotiations between shippers and their 
prospective foreign buyers may still be pending. 
In such an event, the optional ports set out in 
the Charter Party, extend the market for the 
shippers’ cargo, which is a convenience, imprac- 
ticable for liner services to provide, On the 
whole, tramps and liners keep to their self- 
appointed spheres of activity. Overlapping of a 
kind however occurs, where a liner service taking 


advantage of low freight rates prevailing in the 


tramp market, ‘“‘time’’ charters a vessel for ser- 
vice on its liner run, either to meet a seasonal 
demand for increased tonnage, or to tide over 
period where the liner company’s’ vessels are 
undergoing repairs or routine surveys, A freight 
broker or shipping agent, finding adequate freight 
available, may also charter a tramp and advertise 
it, as loading ‘‘on thg-berth.” If these intrusions 


into a liner service’s preserves become frequent, 


tramps can act as regulators of liner freight 
rates, by forcing conference lines to take notice 
of the low rates offered by them. 

Tramps are owned by relatively small concerns, 
ofteri by one-ship companies, which have remain- 
ed strongly individualistic. Where for reasons of 
financial expediency they have become subsidiaries 
of larger shipping combines, they have still con- 
tinued to retain their individuality, despite the 
restraints of their holding companies. A develop- 
ment which appears to be popular among tramp 
operators is the “managing owner” set up, 
through whom, a number of tramps belonging to 
different owners is managed from one office. This 
form of rationalisation of management is not 
without its economies to tramp owners who are 
parties to such a merger, 

The management of a tramp calls for ths 
highest skill in the making of quick decisions, 
the display of individual initiative, the taking of 
risks and the creation of a strong sense of part- 
nership between management and members of the 
crew. These qualities of management tend tu 


restrict the managerial unit to a size, where it — 


can be efficiently and remure2ratively employed. 

The tramp freight market is highly competitive 
It is 
centred in the Baltic Exchange at St. Mary Axe 
in London, where the world’s tramp tonnage re- 
quirements are dealt with amidst keen commer: 
cial rivalry. The aim of the tramp owner is 
never to leave his vessel unemployed, as time 
expenses continue to run whether in port or not. 
He will so fix his voyages, that his vessel wil! 
be at the right place and at the right time to 
avail himself of advantageou freight rates in a 
port, where the demand for spot tonnage is far 
in excess of the available supply. Competition 
at the Baltic Exchange has at most times been 
as near conditions of perfect competition as it is 
practically possible to get and several attempts 
to restrict ruinous competition have proved 
abortive. 
Ship Owners International Union attempted to 
remove competition by fixing minimum charter 
rates, but the attempt failed due to lack of sup- 
port. Since the end of 1929, a slump in world 
trade set in. Taking the index year 1913100, 
the volume of world trade, which stood at 136 
in 1929, rocketed down to 96 in 1932. The world’s 
sea-borne trade for this period, taking the index 
year 1913100, declined from 135 in 1929 to 101 
in 1932. 

In 1930, 8% of the world’s shipping tonnage 
was laid up. By 1932, the percentage had in- 
creased to 20'%. It was obvious that there was 
an excess of shipping tonnage in the world, This 
surplus tonnage competing for a diminishing 
volume of freight, resulted in competition of the 
most determined kind. Freight rates dropped 
almost to the level of the prime costs of the 
most efficiently run tramp. By 1934, British 
tramp shipping was in a parlous state. A high 
proportion of its tonnage laid up, accumulated 


Prior to the 1914-18 war, the Sailing 


reserves almost exhausted and the future holding 
no prospects of an early revival in world trade,. 
such confirmed individuals as the tramp owners 
were constrained to approach the Government 
for a subsidy. They maintained that British. 
tramp shipping had to contend with unequal 
competition from subsidised foreign vessels, whose 
crews were ill-paid and whose standards of safety 
were far from adequate. In 1934, the Govern- 
ment granted a subsidy to British tramp-shipping. 
The amount was not to exceed £2 millions over 
a period of one year. The main object of the 
subsidy were:—(i) to prevent internecine com- 
petition among British-owned tramps; (ii) co 
secure greater employment at the expense of 
foreign subsidised shipping; (iii) to build new 
tonnage or modernise the existing vessels; (iv) 
to scrap uneconomic British tonnage and to pur- 
chase foreign ships for the same purpcse, British 
tramp owners, armed with the newly-won subsidy 
weapon, showed commendable foresight in not 
entering into disastrous competition with their 
erstwhile rivals, particularly the Greeks, but 
negotiated minimum freight rates with them. By 
1935, there was a marked upward trend in world 
trade and the subsidy was withdrawn. 


Shipping is unique among man’s occupations, 
in that, it is the first to feel the impact of 2 
trade depression and the last to recover from its . 


consequences. Up to the end of 1937, the im- 
provement in world trade was _ progressively 
maintained. In 1939, England was once again at 


war, and British tramp shipping came under the 
control and direction of the Government, Con- 
trary to popular belief, tramps placed at ihe 
service of the nation a comparatively new fleet 
of ships, cf an average age of 11.5 years as 
against the 15 years vintage of more elaborate 
ocean liners. At this time, 24% of the totat 
tonnage *of the British Mercantile Marine was 
comprised of tramps and 57% of liners. In all 
theatres of water-borne operations, 807 U.K. 
owned tramps, representing nearly 3 million 
gross registered tons, the highest proportior 
among any single class of commercially-owned 
vessels, were sunk. Many more were either 
partially or totally disabled. The magnificent 
contribution made by British-owned tramps, to- 
gether with those of allied nations towards the 
common victory, is amongst the finest achiev2- 
ments in the glorious annals of their history. 


‘Wartime controls direction of shippins 
were continued even after hostilities ceased, 
though they were less vigorously applied. Tramps 
were permitted to undertake chartered voyages, 
but they were not freed from adhering to sche- 
duled freight .rates fixed by the Ministry of 
Transport. By the 3lst December, 1947—hardlv 
two years after the end of the European war— 
tramp shipping showed such enterprise and saga- 
city in rehabilitating itself, that it accounted for 
84'% (including returnable tonnage under Lease 
Lend), while liner shipping declined to 45% of 


_the total tonnage of all U.K. commercially-owned 
vessels of 1,600 gross registered tons and over. 


In peace as in War, tramp shipping has made 
an outstanding contribution towards Britain’s in- 
visible exports and the reduction of her adverse 
balance of payments. 


At the beginning of December, 1948, the British 
Government announced the release of deep-sea 
dry cargo shipping from adherence to scheduled 
freight rates, and tramps once again won the 
freedom for which they longed. In the mean- 
time, a radical change in the pattern of world 
trade had taken place. Apart from Government 
intervention in commerce, bulk-buying, barter and 
bilateral trade agreements, exchange restrictions 
and the changed conditions in ports throughout 
the world have made the task of tramp owners 


in fixing their ships to carry cargoes steadily. 


and therefore economically, a matter of the 
utmost difficulty. Another post-war development 
which has affected tramps intimately, has been 
the change in the areas of surplus food produc: 
tion in the world. This has necessitated food 
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RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION IN TAIWAN 


By Juan T, R, Liu 


Trahsportation, said Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
is the key to Industry and Railways, the 
key to Transportation. It is plain that 
abundant transportation facilities bring 
to industrial depots, at low cost, raw 
materials from hundreds of miles away 
and thus makes mass production possi- 
ble. 
production of food end goods for a better 
standard of living is speeded and swift 
distribution to city dweller and farmer 
is accomplished. It gives every man 
freedom of movement allowing him to 
live and work where he chooses. With- 
out extensive rail transportation facili- 
ties, the settlement and economic ex- 
ploitation of mountainous regions would 
be impossibilities. More perhaps than 
in any other country, rail transportation 
is the backbone of Taiwan, politically 
and economically. 

The Taiwan rail network was laid in 
1887 by governor Liu Ming Chuan of 
the Ching Dynasty with a total length 
of 106.7 kilometers. This 
island thougk confined within narrow 
topographical limits has been exploited 
with many convenient railway commu- 
nications to meet the needs of the 
public. After the occupation by Japan, 
track lengths totalled 1,682.4 kilometers. 
Today the railways of Taiwan are made 
up of a network of main and branch 
lines totalling 227.1 kilometers on the 
east coast and of 1,455.3 kilometers on 
the west side of the island. Besides, 
there are also 2969 kilometers narrow 
gauge and light rail, owned by Taiwan 
Sugar Corporation and Forestry Ad- 
ministration for the purpose of trans- 
porting’ sugar and lumber. Thus the 
well developed port facilities at the 
Keelung and Kaohsiung Harbours, the 
dense networks of railways and high 
ways throughout the whole island pro- 
vide public conveniences unparalleled in 
any other of the Far East Countries. 

During the late World War, Taiwan 
Railways were one of the worst sufferers; 
both the west and east lines were in 
urgent need of rehabilitation. After the 
return of the island to China, the gov- 
ernment has exerted great effort to re- 
build them thus helping them towards 
an era more prosperous than ever be- 
fore Because of the constant damages 
caused by rainfall, typhoon, and allied 
aerial bombardment before 1945, the 
bridges, rail, sleepers, and auxiliary 
equipment deteriorated to a great ex- 
tent. All of them were repaired within 


cargoes being transported over longer distances 
far removed from their historical] trade routes. 

Tramps represent the free-lances of the ship- 
ping world, the competitive unit par excellence. 
They can roam across the oceans, discriminate in 
the choice of their employment, lay up their ships 
during a slump and bring them back again to 
service when prospects look brighter. They have 
no friends to make, no powerful interests to 
placate. They are as impersonal as taxi cabs. 
as impassive as departmental stores. In common 
with their mundane namesakes, they are both 
born to wander—the one over hard sunbaked 
roads, the other over the watery wastes of the 
oceans. 


With effective rail transportation, 


beautiful 


a surprisingly short time. Many of the 
damaged locomotives and trains were 
also speedily repaired and put into 
active service again. Ventilation ap- 
paratus. electric fans, better lighting 
and toilet equipment have been installed 
in each passenger car. Inspectors have 
been on each train to enforce sanitary 
regulations. Many station platforms will 
be extended, work has been started in 
four stations of the west lines, namely 
Hwalien, Yuanling, Lotung and Tai- 
chung back station which haye been 
improved, and each station has been 
provided with public telephone and 


telegraph conveniences. New sewage 
systems in all stations will be construct- 
ed 


improvements in the design of rail- 


way trains have not missed the newly 


sireamlined trains put into service, 
which run from Keelung through Tai- 
peh, Taichung, Tainan to Kaohsiung. It 
need hardly be said that these latest 
streamlined trains are beautitully de- 
signed for the comfort of the passengers, 
with excellent comfortable upholstery 
and lighting distributed evenly though- 
out eacs car. In the daytime. one ot ine 
prettiest and exciting parts of the run 
of this train is by the inward line on 
the west coast, near Taichung. This 
luxurious train has been running contin- 
uously so that we can all enjoy the fun 
of travelling, The night train leaves 
Taipeh at 1U.30 p.m. and at 7,55 a.m. 
the next morning it steams into the city 
station at Kaohsiung, attter a pleasant 
journey, during which its passengers 
have slept peacefully in their comfortable 
bunks, or beds. The space between the 
double floor and the sides and roof of 
the first or second class sleeping cars are 
packed. gwith asbestos felt. This not only 
reduces#wibration but makes travelling 
amazingly quiet and peaceful. 


In addition to it, Taiwan railways 

link the people and  ~pupils’ with 
cultural centers, with schools, with gov- 
ernment offices, regardless of where they 
live. In Taiwan, several main and 
branch lines provide cheap _ public 
transportation to many areas, including 
those where motorbuses cannot be 
operated economically. They bring 
almost 50,000 village pupils daily to 
large, well-equipped city schools, They 
bring thousands of people who work in 
Taipeh, but live in the quiet and prettier 
suburbs. Buying monthly tickets, they 
only pay one fifth of regular fare. 
' In keeping with the plans of develop- 
ing and repairing the bridges to supplant 
the old bridges of the operating lines and 
supply bridges for new lines, has been 
established in Taipeh. New warehouses 
for the relay-transportation of land and 
water have been built. 


While service to the public deserves 
to be stressed, the importance of effi- 
ciency of economy should no less be 
emphasized The public should therefore 
be given the best of services, and waste- 
ful practices should be eliminated. As to 
freight service, Taiwan Railway Admin- 
istration established an organization of 


Railway Freight Service for the con- 
venience of the people. Its head office 
is in Taipeh, and it has sixty branch- 
offices distributed along the Railway 
lines. It owns 313 warehouses scattered 
all over the line with a total storage 


capacity of 126,000 metric-tons. - Any., 


' merchant wants to transport any kind 


of commodities, which offer warehousing, 
pick up and delivery, loading and un- 
freight and consignment facili- 
les. 

The maintenance and construction of 
the railway have always been the source 
of grave concern. The branch line from 
Chiayi to Mt. Ali winding around the 
steep cliffs and slopes of the mountain, 
runs through many of! the jongest tun- 
nels in the world. These have been cut 
through rocky cliffs but are easily 
damaged by heavy rainfal] and ty- 
phoons This branch jine under TaiRail 
supervision is really the most periloys — 
but beautiful-scenic mountainous line in 
Taiwan. The Forest Administration has 
spent a lot of money for the mainten- 
ance of its transportation. Along the 
trunk line there are 212 major bridges 
with a total length of 8.6 kilometers. 
The replacing of more than one thousand 
and four hundred tressels is a very hard 
task. Tunnels are another oytstanding 
feature of TaiRail providing passage 
through the rugged and mountainous 
terrain of this country. There are 59 
tunnels with a total length of 18.7 kilo- 
meters. The slope protection work pre- 
venting landslides therefore demands 
considerable attention 3 

As a step towards the construction of —_ 
the island wide railway it has already 
drawn up a plan to use the railway syr- 
plus and American aid in the construc- 
tion of new railway lines. Since the 
completion of Chu-tung to Newan sub- 
lines, the construction of! parallel lines 
of the west coast from Chiayi to Tainan 
have been decided upon. Surveys for 
the around island lines will be finished 
in the near fyture. 

The following table indicates the 
—e- of e railways from 1945- 


Monthly Average 
Number of Pas- 
sengers carried 
by TaiRail (west 
line) 1945-1950 


Monthly Average 
of Freight Ton- 
age transported 

by TaiRail (west 
line) 1945-1950 


1945 3,343,600 213,400 
1946 3,605,260 194,600 
1947 3,848,000 289 500 
1948 4,747,500 375,200 
1949 5,649,500 467 500 
1950 5,590,387 508,001 
Monthly Average Monthly Average 
of Passengers of Ton- 
Kilometers Kilometers 
(west line) (west line) 
1945-1950 1945-1950 
1945 136,343,231 31,904,042 . 
1946 .. 127,767,540 27,490,723 
1947 140,108,014 42 049,777 
1948 163,130,072 51,903,399 
1949 199,129,840 . 65,015,738 
1950 170,887 494 72,276,582 


If we average the number of passen- 
gers carried by TaiRail daily, it reaches 
183,794 persons as compared to the 
highest number of 170,103 persons daily 


i 
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Taiwan Economic 


‘Despite the atmosphere of political and 
military uncertainties, the economic year 
of Taiwan in 1950, was a year of progress 
and tranquility, thanks to the efforts 
made by the Government with the co- 
operation of the people and to the gener- 
ous assistance rendered by ECA and 
JCRR As compared with 1949. its ex- 
ternal trade expanded in 1950, especially 
that with Japan. Its agricultural pro- 


duction was all satisfactory while the. 


- picture of industrial production was not 
altogether poor. Currency was stable, 
government revenues increased and com- 
munications improved. The year’s na- 
tional income was probably higher than 
that of 1949 

On the other hand it is admitted that 
during the year commodity prices were 
not as steady as hoped for and that the 
foreign exchange and trade controls were 
not as well planned. It is also conceded 
that the costs of production were gener- 
ally too high and that the remuneration 
of government employees was too low. 
While all these were unstable elements 
which should be corrected, it should be 
emphasized that what has been achieved 
far outweighs what has not yet been ac- 
complished and is therefore worthy of 
appreciation. 3 


Price Movements 
Prices increased probably 100% on the 
average during the year. According to 


in Japanese occupied period. According- 
ly the passenger train runs average 
507,079 Kilometers monthly as, compared 
to 442,855 meters under the Japanese. 
As to the number of trains running daily 
on the west line, consult the table below. 


Number of Train Runs Daily 
(1945-1950) 


38) 


In 1933, the number of trains running 
daily on TaiRail averaged 352, but in 
1949, it reached 380 and in 1950, 448. In 
order to make further improvement, a 
thorough investigation of business 
methods and administrative’ efficiency 
will be made In the meantime com- 
petent engineers and other staff members 
have been selected to be sent to Japan 
investigating her new railway adminis- 
tratioz. and technique evolved in recent 
years. | 

Since the mainland collapse, materials 
' as well as equipment required for the 
communication reconstruction have de- 
pended on aid from the United States 
Government. Last year a number of 
passenger cars were obtained through 
American assistance, the Director of 
Railway Administration Mr. Moh Heng 
has seen thirty years’ service in Chinese 
railway administration. He has started 
his well planned programme to improve 
the railway work and facilities. Within 
a short period of two years there have 
already been many signs of great 
achievement. For the welfare of the 
public, we still expect Taiwan Railway 
‘Administration to continue its efforts for 
mmprovement. 


Review of 1950 

the Bureau of Accounting and Statistics 
of the Provincial Government, the gen- 
eral index number of wholesale prices in 
Taipeh moved from 182.78 in December, 
1949, to 344.71 in December, 1950, a rise 


‘of 88.5%, while according to the general 


index compiled by the Bank of Taiwan, 
the rise during the corresponding period 
was over 115%, the later index being 
dominated by internationally traded 
commodities. Prices .were steady be- 
tween March and July, and during June 
and July they showed a slight decline. 
It was in January and October that they 
rose most seriously—an increase of 
19 58% in January and 12.15% in October 
over the respective previous months, as 
shown in table I February and Septem- 
ber also witnessed an increase of 10% 
each. In November and December, how- 


was. probably due to the large govern- 


ment expenditures at the time and that 
in August and September was partly due 
to the fiduciary issue and partly ‘to the 
international price situation. 

Food prices were steady during the 
whole year, their rise being less than 
63%, contributing the most _§ stabilizing 
factor in the whole price situation. The 


prices of metals and electrical materials 


were the worst, rising by over 163%, 


caused by speculation, inadequate supply 


and slow turnover The group index 
number for fuel and light came highest 
next to metals, that for building mate- 
rials third and clothing fourth  Gener- 
ally speaking, the prices of domestic pro- 
ducts were comparatively stable al- 
though their level was not low, while 
imported articles showed much greater 
fluctuations in their prices despite the 


ever, the rising trend tapered off. The exchange rate remaining very steady 
significant rise in January and February since June. 
TABLE I. 
7 Metals 
General Fuel & Elec Building 
Date Index Food Clothing & light Mat’ls Mat’ls Misc, 
1949: 
June 100 97 100 104 98 97 107 
Dec. (182 153 159 207 294 232 194 
1950: 
Jan. 218(119) 188(122) 173(108) 266(128) 368124) 295(127) 218(112) 
Feb. 242(110) 213(113) 173(100) 286/107) 386(105) 331(112) 259(118) 
Mar. 244(110) 220(103) 161( 92) 288(100) 387(100) 3291999) 274(105) 
Apr 248(101) 231(104) 172(106) 300(104) 383( 99) 317( 96) 258¢( 94) 
May 255(102) 238/103) 178(1038) 345:114) 369( 96) 295(993) 266 (102) 
June 247( 96) 219 91) 96) 367106)  322( 90) 299(101) 272(102) 
July 246( 99) 2191100) 172( 99) 402(109) 319( 96) 300(100) 260( 95) 
Aug 265(107) 222(101) 202(117) 398( 98) 346(108) 308(109)  303(116) 
Sept. 294(110) 225(101) 255(126) 425(106) 458(132) 356(108) 343(112) 
Oct. 330(112) 247(109) 315(123) 458/107) 628(137) 364(102)  363(105) 
Nov. 336(101) 247( 99) 3514111) 442( 96) 651(103) 373(102) 363(100) 
Dec 344(102)  249(101) 350( 99) 462(104) 638¢( 97) 389(104) 390(107) 
Base period: June 15, 9: 100. No. of commodities 50. Formula: Simple 


Geometric Mean. Note: 


Production 

The agricultural production of Taiwan 
during 1950, was generally satisfactory. 
Due. to favorable weather conditions 
(there was no typhoon last year) and 
the good maintenance of irrigation sys- 
tems, rice registered a record production 
at 1,400,000 metric tons. Production of 
both bananas and oranges exceeded the 
previous .year’s output and timber pro- 
duced 125,000 cukic feet, 50% over the 


for the 


figures in parenthesis are link index numbers. 


As in the following table, comparing 
the expected and actual productions of 
the various government-owned industries 
period between January and 
Noveinber, 1950, the output of a few of 
the industrial enterprises reached ex- 
pected quantities, as in the case of elec- 
tric power and sugar production. Tea 
and caustic soda, on the other hand, gave 
poor showing, reaching only 43.47% and 
46.83% of the respective expected 


1949 figure Sugar-cane production was amounts. Salt and canned pine-apples 
5,000,000 metric tons also showed low production. 
Production Actual 
Industry Unit Expected Production Percent 
Power. 1000 KWH 916,669 940,712 126.26 
M. Tons 8.793 7,985. 90.82 
ees Liters 15,000,000 25,495,287 169 97 
Canned Pineapple ........... cases 105.000 69.166 - 65.82 
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and manufactures $9.17 m.; 


— 


‘including locomotives, ships and aircraft 
$7.64 m.; chemicals, drugs, dyés and 
colours ‘$6. 35 m.; iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof $5.73 m.; earthen- 
ware, glass and $5.53 m.; 

and paperware $5.29 m.; grain and 
our $598 m.; electrical goods | and 
apparatus $3.34 m.; cutlery, hardware, 
implements and instruments $3.09 rm: 
machinery $3.02 m.; rubber manufac- 


tures $2.19 m 
Sumatra (excluding Riouw and Lingga) 
$ 
Total Tradé ......+. 667.68 (281.92) 
Imports: Rubber and_= guttapercha 


$299.07 m ; chemicals, drugs, dyes and 
colours $148.35 m.; seeds and nuts for 
oil, oils, fats, resins and gums $37.33 m.; 
miscellaneous raw materials and articles 
mainly unmanufactured $6.02 m,; wood 
and timber $6.01 m. 

Exports: Cotton yarn and manufactures 
$29 .96 m. silk and silk manufactures 
$8 45 m. aera $7.61 m. ;_ other food 
and non-dutiable drink $7. 30 m.; mis- 
cellaneous articles wholly or iininty 
unmanufactured $6.78 m.; iron and steel 
and manufactures thereof $3.40 m.; 
vehicles  (includirig# locomotives, ships 
and aircraft) $3.24 m.; earthernware 
glass and abrasives $2. 07 m; chemicals, 
te oe dyes and colours, $2, 44 m.; paper 

m. 


Thailan‘ 
Trage 389.87 (237.64) 
72.08 ( 44 57) 


Imports: Grain and flour $181.15 m.; 


nen-ferrous metalliferous ores and scrap | 
$49.66 m; other food and non-dutiable 


drink $29. 05 m.; rubber and guttapercha 
$23.34 m; feeding Stuffs for animals 
$11.72 m; seeds and nuts for oil, oils 
fats, resins and gums $8.09 m; wo 
$5. 35 m.; miscellaneous articles, wholly 
or mainly manufactured $2 08 m; leather 
and manufactures thereof $1.79 m. 

Exports: Oils, fats and resins thereof 
$12.09 m.; cotton yarn and manufactures 
$11.75 m ; other food and non-dutiable 
drink $10.62 m.; vehicles (including 
locomotives, ships and aircraft) $7.32 m; 
rubber manufactures $4.71 m; manufac- 
tures of other textile materials $4 65 m; 
machinery $3.17 m.; earthernware, glass 
and abrasives $2.87 m.; chemicals, drugs, 
dyes and colours $2.83 m ; miscellaneous 
articles wholly or mainly unmanufac- 
tured $2.69 m.; iron and steel and 
manufactures $2.57 m, 


‘ 
Total Trade ........ 309.50 (113 72) 
Imports .......:.. 106 44 ( 47.70) 
203.06 ( 66.02) 


Imports: Apparel $27.97 m.; miscel- 
laneous articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured $13.81 m.; other food and non- 
dutiable drink $11. 81 m=; cotton yarn 
chemicals, 
drugs, dyes and colours $4.56 m.; 
trical goods and appliances $3 39 m.: 
iron and steel and mantfactures thereof 


elec- 


22 m.; silk and silk. manufactures 

94 m.; earfhérnware, glass and abra- 
sives $2. 37 m 

Exports: Rubber and  guttapercha 
$132.75 m; cotton yarn and manufactures 
$21.54 m; oils, fats and resins manufac- 
tured $19. 46 m; seeds and nuts for oils, 
oil, fats, resins ‘and gums $5.46 m,; other 
food and non-dutiable drink $391 m; 
wood and timber $2.84 m; non-ferrous 
metals and manufactures thereof $1.95 
m; vehicles (including locomotives, ships 
and aircraft) $1.90 m; manufactures of 
other. textile materials $1.86 m; chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes and colours $1. 43 m; 
rubber manufactures $1.31 m. 


Exports 75 95 ( 60.89) 


Imports: Cotton yarn and mancfactures 
$167.26 m; manufactures of other textile 
materials $7.48 m; other food and non- 
dutiable drink, $6.02 m; drink, dutiable 
and tobacco $2.64 m; apparel $2.11 m, 

Exports: Non-ferrous metals and manu- 
factures thereof $18.79 m; seeds and nuts 
for oil, oils, fats, gums and resins $15.92 


m; other food and non-dutiable drink 


$14. 77 m; oils, fats and resins manufac- 
tured $13. 44m: feeding stuffs for animals 
$5.91 m; rubber and guttapercha $3.11 m; 
non-ferrous ahaa ores and scrap 
$1 57 m.,, 


Australia 


$ $ 
Total Trade ........ 251 97 (175.10) 
* 110.98 (103.25) 


Imports: Other food and non-dutiable 
drink $44.46 m; grain and flour $38.61 m; 


meat and meat products $9.09 m; machin-. 


ery $2.91 m; chemicals, drugs, dyes and 
colours $1 93 m; animals, living, for food 
$1.90 m. 

Exports: Rubber and guttapercha $63. 51 
m; oils, fats and resins manufactured 
$50.73 m; other food and non-dutiable 
drink $7. 13 m; miscellaneous raw mate- 
rials and articles mainly unmanufactured 
$6.73 m; non-ferrous metals and manu- 
factures thereof $3 43 m. 


Sawarak 
Total Trade ........ 221.71 (108.95) 
163.13 ( 81 72) 
58.58 ( 27.23) 
Imports: Rubber and_ guttapercha, 


$93 21 m; oils, fats and resins manufac- 
tured $60. 78 m; seeds and nuts for oils, 
fats, resins and ‘gums: $3. 04 m; other food 
and non-dutiable drink $4.64 m. 

Exports: Other food and non-dutiablé 
drink $12.56 m; cotton yarn and manu- 
factures $10.13 m; drink, dutiable, and 
tobacco $5 02 m; grain and flour $3. 49 m; 
miscellaneous articles wholly or mainly 


manufactured $3.46 m; machinery $3.13 


m; manufactures of other textilé mate- 
rials $2. 23 m; apparel $2.19 m; oils, fats 
and resins manufactured $2.12 m; chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes and colours $2 03 m. 


$ $ 
Total Trade .:...... 219.73 (62.95) 
Exports ..#i...... 124.01 8 87) 


Imports: Other food and non-dutiable 
drink $28.63 m; cotton yarn and manu- 
factures $11.69 m; miscellaneous articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured $11.11 ms; 
chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours $8.97 
m; seeds and nuts for oils, fats and resins ~ 
$6 40 m; grain and flour "$6. 15 m; paper 
and paperware $35.54 m; miscellaneous 
raw materials and articles mainly manu- 
factured $2.90 m; manufactures of other 
textile materials, $2. 65 m; drink, dutiable, 
and tobacco $2. 38 m; silk and silk manu- 
factures $2.29 m; earthenware, glass and 
abrasive $2 25 m; feeding stuffs for ani- 
mals»$2.15 m; apparel $1.36 m. 


_ Exports: Rubber and ct 
$123.49 m. 
Japan 

$ $ 
93 53 (41.81) 


Imports: Manufactures of other textile 
materials $39.19 m; cotton yarn and 
manufactures $25.09 m; other food and 
non-dutiable drinks $12. 70 m; earthern- 
ware, glass and abrasives $6 71 m; mis- 
cellaneous articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured $4.93 m; iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof $4.46 m; cutlery, 
hardware, implements and instruments 
$1.97 m; non-ferrous metals and manu- 
factures thereof $16.3 m; electrical goods 
and apparatus $1.75 m. 


Exports: Rubber and guttapercha $98 04 
m; iron ore and scrap $9.35 m; oils, fats 
and resins manufactured $2.99 m; cotton 
yarn and manufactures $2.39 m. 


Java 
$ $ 
Total Trade ........ 138.04 (44.19) 
62.77 (25.83) 
75.27 (18.36) 


Imports: Rubber and guttapercha $38.10 
m; other food and non-dutiable drink 
$11. 75 m; feeding stuffs for animals $4.54 
m; grain and flour $3 32 ™; seeds and 
nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins and gum 
$1.72 m; n yarn ‘and manufactures 
$1.26 

Exports: Cotton yarn and manufactures 
$37.15 m; other food and non-dutiablée . 
dring $17.20 m; manufactures and other 
textile materials $6.32 m; vehicles (in- 
ac locomotives, ships and aircraft) 

m. 


Canada 
$ $ 


Imports: Grain and flour $6.57 m; other 
food and non-dutiable drink $3.48 m; 
miscellaneous articles wholly or mainly 
mianufactured $2.11 m, 


Exports: Rubber and guttapercha $83. 78 
m; non-ferrous metals and manufactures 
thereof $12 68 m. 
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Russia (U.S.S.R.) 
$ $ 
0:01 (¢ 0.01) 
121.68 (53 83) 
Exports: Rubber and_= guttapercha 


$120.40 m; seeds and nuts for oil, oils, 
fats, resins and gums $1. 27 m. | 


Commodities 


The values of the ‘pthnetiea articles 
dealt with in Malay’s foreign trade dur- 
ing 1950 under the three main classifica- 
tion were as follows: 


Class I: Animals, food, drink & tobacco, 
Imports $792,795 804, Exports $232,128,208. 

Class II: Raw materials & articles 
mainly unmanufactured. Imports $814, 
033,310, Exports $2,702,574,013. 

Class IlI: Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured, Imports $1,284 304,038, 
Exports $1,022,902,133. 

The most outstanding items under the 
above headings were: 


Imports $ (million) 
Rubber & guttapercha ...... 618.05 
Food & non-dutiable drink 

383..03 
Oils, fats & resins manufac- 

Cotton yarn & manufactures 274.41 
Miscellaneous articles wholly 3 

or mainly manufactured 99.38. 
Seeds & nuts for oil, oils, fats, ae 

resins & gums .......... 92.59 
Manufactures of other textile 

89.88 
Iron & steel manufactures .. 68.84 
68.58 
Non-ferrous metalliferous ores § 62.49 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes & | 

Exports | 
Rubber & guttapercha fee bes 2,454 . 54 
473.62 
Seeds & nuts for oil, oils, fats : 

resins & gums .......... 190.45 
Oils, fats & resins manufac-. | 

181.92 
Food & non-dutiable drink 

Cotton yarn & manufactures 160° 84 


Malaya’s Trade with Australia 


Trade statistics show Malaya’s trade 
with Australia to be on the right side 
of the ledger to the value of M$21.2 
millions for the month of March 1951, 
compared with a monthly average sur- 
plus of $2.5 millions for 1950 and a 
monthly deficit of $2.6 millions in 1949. 

Table I shows a total of more than 
$33 millions worth of exports to Aus- 


tralia in March 1951, compared to $13 
millions in March 1950. Imports for the 
same months show a slight decrease for 
1951. Table II details the export and 
import items in which the main move- 
ments have occurred, namely in rubber, 
tin and petroleum for export and meat, 
meat products and other food and acti 
for imports. 


| TABLE I 
A Malayan Imports and Exports from Australia 
(Thousand Malayan Dollars) 


Excluding: Parcel Post Bullion and Specie Ships Stores and Bunkers. Source: I. 
and E, II, Department of Statistics 


Total 1950 Total 1951 
1949 February March 1950 ‘February March 
103,250 6,305 13,407 110,979 7,871 12,545 
Bie 71,853 6,477 13,782 140,998 16,334 33,710 
TABLE II 


Malayan Imports and Exports, Trade with Australia, showing notable increases 
and decreases by commedities, between the month of ‘March, 1950 and March, 1958 


Quantity 


1950 1951 


Unit of Quantity Valuein$ Quantity Value in $ 


IMPORTS 


Wheat and Wheat Flour .... Tons 
Other Manufactured Cereals % 
Beef Frozen 
Mutton and Lamb 
Pork, Frozen and Salted .... me 
Canned Meats 
Meats, Other sorts 


Butter and Cheese .......... Tons 

Chocolate, Sweets and Con- 
fectionery Lb. 


Eggs in shells 


Milk, Condensed, Sterilized 
Sweetened, Tinned Cases 
Milk, Powder, all sorts ...... Lb. 
EXPORTS 
Mineral Phosphates ........ 


... Hundreds 19,390.00 


12,406.00 4,609,201 14,863.00 4,827,785 


476 00 =-:138,441 193.00 74,649 
380.00 366,511 149.00 151,681 
493.36 413035 84.47 173,213 
59.27 91,739 4014 70,330 
37.27 74,613 70.05 168,467 

359 42 376,972 22.18 27,668 
6,482.00 162,233 6,091.00 25,205 
82.40 200,173. 73.90 367,876 
56,025 00 37,015 170,522.00 102,287 
1,693; 13,475.00 132,455 

36.55 28262 140.80 114,494 
193,162 00 2,364,119 119,744.00 2,333,963 
691,142.00 679,601 482,625.00 414,842 
370.21 55,102 1,054.00 185,968 
3,949.00 4,356,007 5,285.00 22,418,447 
 20,650,00 443,975 
300 14,507 . 191.50 2,174,486 


58,405.00 5.569560 58,328.00 9.679.115 
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HONGKONG FISH MARKETING ORGANISATION 


On the whole, April was a good month 
‘with fresh fish landings higher than ever 
before. 


The estimated number of fishing days: 
‘Trawlers 10 to 12 days; Long Liners 14 
to 18 days; Purse Seiners 18 to 20 days. 


Purse Seiner fishermen, now in their 
main season, had varying fortunes; those 
from Shaukiwan reported average fish- 
ing, but in-shore purse seiners from the 
New Territories, Aberdeen and Cheng 


Chow complained that unfavourable 
weather had interfered with fishing 
operations, 


The White Herring season is now ander 
way and landings of this species are on 
the increase, 


Report for April 1951 


Buyers Activities 

There was a sharp’ increase in’ the 
quantity of locally produced salt/dried 
fish exported to Taiwan. This is taken 
to be a healthy sign and there are hopes 
that this trade will increase. Small 
quantities of fresh fish were again 
exported to Singapore and Macao. 
Prices 3 

In comparison with March, there was 
a Slight rise in the average prices of both 
fresh and salt/dried fish, For the time 
of the year, however, fresh fish is quite 
cheap, being some 5 cents cheaper than 
that of last year, The low landings of 
salt/dried fish were no doubt responsible 
for the increase of 13 cents per catty over 
last year. 


Monthly Cests of Fishermen’s Requisites 


Ramie (per picul) 
Shu Leung (per picul) | 
Tung Oil (per picul) 
Salt (per picul) 
Ice (per block) 


Mechanis2d Vessels 
The Mechanised Fleet now comprises 


124 vessels. 


During the month 1 Native type “Long 
Liner,’ 6 Native type “Fish Collector” 
and 2 Japanese Schooner type Trawlers 
were licensed. One Native type “Hand 
Liner” had the engines removed and was 
reconverted to a sailing fishing junk, 


Supply of Water to Fisherfolk 
Arrangements have been made for the 
supply of fresh water to fishermen at 
Aberdeen Depot and Kowloon Market, 
During April, 133,000 gallons were sup- 


April, 1950 April, 1951 
$230.00 to $300.00 $280.00 to $350.00 
55.00 to 80.00 58.00 to 72.00 
210.00 to 230.00 250.00 to 290,00 
3.80 to 5.00 5.50 to 6,50 
6.00 to 7,50 6.50 to 8.00 


plied at Aberdeen and 127,850 gallons at 
Kowloon. The fisherfolk much appreciate 
this service which, at $2.00 per 1,000 gal- 
lons, means a _ considerable saving for 
them, 


Allocation cf Kerosene and Diesel Oil 


With black market prices of kerosene 
becoming more reasonable, there was a 
slight decrease in demand during the 
early and middle parts of the month, In 
the last week there was an increase in 
black market prices and this brought the 
fisherfolk for their allocation as_ usual. 
Diesel oil allocation remained normal. 


HONGKONG VEGETABLE MARKETING ORGANISATION 
Report for April 1951 


The beginning of April, 1951 saw a 
general decrease in the quantity of veget- 
ables handled, 

Although better than that of last year, 
local production was not good. It is 
thought that the unusually high prices 
which prevailed during the month may 
encourage farmers to stick to vegetable 
production during the coming months, 
but shortage of fertilizer (night-soil) 
supplies remains a serious problem. 


Distribution of Matured Night-soil 
Arrangements were made during the 
month to take over the kulk of this dis- 
tribution work where otherwise feasible 
by May 1. 
Vegetable Collecting Centres in the 
New Territories 
» Many meetings were again held with 
farmers to discuss the starting of Collect- 
ing Centres. It is hoped to start up new 
Centres in Sheng Shui, Kam Tin and 
Tai Po in the near future. 


Average Wholesale Prices (all types) 


Local Imported 
1950 1951 1950 1951 
$ $ $ $ 
Jan, 17.32... 14 @ 21.44. 18.80 
Feb. 32.0) 35.78 . 
Mar. 18 32 18.12 20:50 19.96- 
Apr, 24.40 2413 . 20.78 22.46 
May 23.81 31 56 
June 21.39 17.13 
July 17 59 15.77 
AW 18.37 
Sept. 21.71 20.00 
Oct. 21.20 23 34 
Nov. 18.67 18 72 
Dec, 19.82 


Due to a decrease in supplies, 


20.24 


there 


was a considerable increase in price at 
the beginning of the month and prices 
remained firm throughout. Locally pro- 
duced vegetables brought unusually good 
prices. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & 

GOLD MARKETS 

The collapse of the communist offensive 
in Korea has heralded a new period of 
composure though not complacency in 
this part of the world, . There are now 
some better founded hopes that the com- 
munists will agree to come to terms; they 
must havé by now realised that their 
warring potential is still far trom being 
adequate to challenge a combination of 
free nations under the forceful leader- 
ship of the US. 

The anniversary of the outbreak of the 
war in Korea is approaching and there 
should be some opportunity to mark that 
disastrous day—June 25—by entering 
into negotiations with a view to terminat- 
ing the wholesale destruction of the 
Korean people and country. The blood- 
shed and the annihilation of the nation’s 
as well as most individuals’ properties 
has been so thorough that little by way 
of destruction remains to be done, The 
guilt is wholly to be placed on the 
shoulders of the Cominform, the North 
Korean communist regime, the Peking 
regime and last, and probably first, the 
world revolutionary masterminds of the 
Kremlin. The Korean people will have 
to pay for the disunion which the nation 
fell prey to after Japan was compelled 
to give up its empire; it would have been 
better if Korea would have remained, 
for several years, under political tutelage 
of the U.N. but the temper of the 
Koreans themselves militated against 
this solution of the post-war Korean 


problem 


Hongkong has gone through many 
crises since last June; there were ex- 
tremely pessimistic forebodings and 
many business leaders appeared to have 
lost their good sense when ovreparations 
for leaving the colony were made, The 
Americans were perhaps the most jittery 
of all; official advices from Washington 
made things even worse, The suggestion 
to US nationals here to see their family 
members away and the closure of the 
Chase Bank had many upsetting conse- 
quences but on the whole the community 
carried on, and in the end, with the 
sweeping victory of the UN forces in 
Korea, their optimistic appraisal of the 
outcome of the great struggle in the 
north proved right. The fears expressed 
especially when the communists 
seemed to have it all their own way and 
were cutting into the UN lines last 
November, that the Chinese Reds would 
embark on an interventionist policy in: 
Indochina and also on certain acts of 
hostility against Hongkong, though at 
one time proving to be of some sub- 
stance, have now been lifted from the 
minds. of people here, and a brighter 
outlook is observed everywhere, F 

The Chinese communists have, as their 
military prowess was shown up as not 
of very great consequence, made them- 
selves very unpopular among the over- 
seas Chinese as a result of their whole- 
sale killings of -so-called political oppon- 
ents. The tide is turning, and everywhere 
in East Asia, where not so long ago pro- 
Peking sentiments were expressed, an 
antagonistic feeling is building up which 


here, 
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may in due course have its effect on the 
internal situation in communist China, 
The atrocities committed by the com- 
munists have also alienated what foreign 


sympathies Peking had earlier command- 


ed; even the leftist groups in Europe are 
showing, to say the least, surprise at the 
un-Chinese and. very typically Russian- 
Bolshevik method of mass liquidation of 
‘reactionaries and other vermin’. The 
Taiwan-exiled Kuomintang regime have, 
without knowing how, profited from the 
misdeeds of the Peking regime, and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s chances to regain 
popular support have considerably risen, 


The Generalissimo, in spite of the bad 


record of his inner circle and ardent sup- 
porters, is slowly emerging as a political 
force—once again in China whose 
modern history is inseparable from the 
name of Chiang. As the overseas Chinese, 
by & large, are viewing Peking with 
- growing suspicion, the erstwhile dislike 
of the Kuomintang is quickly forgotten 
and, with the old Romans, everybody 
says: E duobus malis, minus eligendum, 
Yes, the KMT is by far the lesser evil, 
and its return to power, in league with 
other parties, groups and even ‘neo-com- 
munists’, must be taken into considera- 
tion when calculating the political future 
of China. 

America’s foreign policy in the Far 
East, in the light of the remarkable suc- 
cesses of the UN forces in Korea and con- 
sidering the partial leaks of America’s 
stupendous rearmament figures as well 
as the advance in the creation of ever 
more destructive weapons, will stand 
justified when the time for final reckon- 
ing arrives, Provided that the war in 
Korea can be brought to a negotiated 
end, which would, by the very fact of 
the UN victories scored in the field, 
expose the inner weakness of the com- 
munists, the Peking-Moscow bonds may 
undergo, imperceptibly at first, ruptures 
which should—this is at least the fer- 
vent hope—issue in the break-away of 
China from the despotism of Moscow. 
Then a new era in Far Eastern political 
life will start. However, even if the com- 
munists do not enter into and finally con- 
clude a truce and peace arrangement in 
Korea, the military position of the com- 
bined Chinese and Korean red armies is 
such as to effectively discourage any 
further mounting of offensives, and thus 
the communist forces may retreat to 
within sight of the Manchurian border 
where they would be satisfied to lead a 
guerrilla war until another more oppor- 
tune moment for attacking the UN would 
have arrived, The loss of ‘face’ of the 
Peking armies is of tremendous psycho- 
logical impact; the massacres conducted 
inside Red China prove ,that. The 
whole empty propaganda of Peking 
which taunted America as a ‘paper tiger’ 
has been exposed before the world 
audience; the ‘paper tiger’ has torn into 
the ‘People’s Liberation Army” and the 
holes it made cannot be repaired. 

Now Hongkong is getting back to a 
more normal routine; plans for evacua- 
tion and business curtailment have been 
shelved, They nevertheless are held as it 
were in cold storage. All the markets 
reflect the better feeling and operators 
are putting away their habitual frowns, 


A sense of greater security—without 
which business, of course, cannot flourish 
—is in evidence, and the state of alert 
and high training of the local defence 
forces is noticed with satisfaction, That 
the community can rely on the ability of 
the British land, sea and air forces to 
defend Hongkong against a communist 
attack from the mainland is now no 
longer doubted, The recent military 
conference in Singapore where British, 
F'rench and US commanders ‘participated 
has had a further reassuring effect. 
Significant was the participation of the 
US in the conference and observers are 
quite correct when assuming that the US 
will shoulder the major burden when it 
comes to defending the whole of South 
and Southeast Asia against communist’ 
aggression, Hongkong is as important to 


America as it is to Britain, and last but. 


not least, to the Hongkong citizen, To 
be prepared and to be determined is the 
best policy to take in the face of potential 
aggression—and thus peace may be as- 
sured, It remains today as in ancient 
times: si vis pecem, para bellum, And 
Hongkong is well prepared, and there- 
fore can afford to relax. 


* * * 


Review for the week May 21-26:— 
GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates per .945 
fine tael $320-5/8—3163, equiv. to .99 
fine tael and oz rates of $335.89—331.57 
and $279.14—275.55, Crcessrates US$444 
high, 44 low, 

Day-to-day rates per ,.945 fine tael 
were: $319-5/8—317-7/8; 319—316-7/8; 
320-5/8—318-3/8; 319-7/8—317-7/8; 319-7/8 
—3183; 318—3163, Week’s opening 319}, 
closing 316-5/8, 

The market was very quiet, operators 
were holding back, Gold Exchange 
reported small turnover, and the Com- 
mittee introduced regulations to stop the 
Shanghai bucketshops from operating 
outside the Exchange, The Committee 
proposed to raise the minimum trading 
unit from at present 10 taels to 50 taels 
pf .945 fine, At the general meeting of 
‘the Exchange, on May 24, the regulation 
regarding Shanghai bucketshops was 


- passed but the raising of the trading unit 


was opposed, 

Change-over interest favored sellers at 
the rate of 12cts—only 2% yield p.a. 
Smaller ready delivery stocks, easy 
money caused the drop in interest rate. 
Tradings totaled 165,400 taels, a daily 
trading average of 25,900, Positions: 


96,500, Cash bars: 35,500 taels of which 


13 "400 Officially, 22,100 privately traded, 
Interest hedgers took up 23,000, exporters 
12,000, goldsmiths 500, Exports to: Bang- 
kok 7500, Singapore 4500, Imports: 13,500 
taels, all from Macao, Export bar pre- 
mium (difference for .99 fine bar) $15.60 
—16; for 97 fine bar $8.40—8.50. Macao 
contracts at US$43.80 cif Macao, totals 
3200 taels, No arrival was reported in 
Macao but one load of 30,000 ozs is ex- 
pected before May 30, 
SILVER:—Idle market, Sales: 42,000 
taels, Quotations: $4. 11—4.12 per tael, 
$3 .92—3.93 per dollar coin. 
US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes $628—621}, DD 6283—6223, TT 633— 
625. Crossrates US$2'.527—2.56. Daily 
highest & lowest TT rates: $626—625; 


(sales HK$ 125,000), 


627—625; 633—6273; 631—6303; 631—630} 
6303}—6293. 

Firm undertone, Sellers were reluc- 
tant, Merchant demand on the increase. 
Also US nationals, for transfers to New 
York, patronised the market. Sales: 
US$ 1,250,000, DD and notes 785,000. 

BANK NOTES:—Rates on the whole 
unchanged, Piastre quoted $13,00—13.35 
per 100, baht 28,60—23.80, 
rupiahs 38 per 100. Sterling sold at $15.73 
—15.85, Australia 12.63—12,73, India 1.172 
—1.18}, Malaya 1.80—1,81, Canada 5.81— 
5.84, Manila 1.7&8—1,82, Macao 1,053—1.08. 
Yen per 10,000 $157—166. 

CHINESE EXCHANGE:—Official rates: 
in China unaltered, viz, London 62,970— 
62,350, New York 22,470—22,270, Hong- 
kong 3920—3880. Free market rates for PB 
yuan improved, reflecting. reduced outlet 
for communist China funds in Hongkong, 
heavier demands for Chinese remittances 
due to approaching Dragon Boat Festival, 
reduction of offers by smugglers as im- 
ports into China from Hongkong are 
most difficult to transport unless official- 
ly sanctioned, Rates in HK$ for PB yuan 
2334—257 per one million (sales 380 
million), for DD Canton 228—232, Amoy 
250—256 (sales 650 m.), PB yuan appre- 
ciation was steady, approaching official 
rates, discount amounting now only to 
S—7% HK$ exchange with Canton 98— 
99, Swatow 93, in favor of Hongkong 
Gold and US$ ex- 
change with Shanghai 993—984 and 88— 
89 respectively, Sales: very small, Gold 
and US$ exchange with Taiwan quoted 
at par and 98; small turnover. 


NOTICE 


NORTH POINT WHARVES, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN }| 
that the Third Annual General [| 
Meeting of the Shareholders will | 
be held in the Jacobean Room of |} 
the Hong Kong Hotel, Pedder 
Street, Victoria, Hong Kong, on | 
Saturday, the 9th June, 1951, at | 
Noon, for the following purposes, 
namely, to consider the annual 
statement of accounts and the | 
balance sheet, and the reports of | 
the Directors and Auditors there- | 
on, to elect Directors and Auditors 
in the vlace of those retiring, to | 
declare a dividend, to appropriate | 
the balance of Profit and Loss Ac- 
count as recommended by the | 
Directors, and to transact any | 
other ordinary business of the | 
Company. 


| AND NOTICE is also given |} 
that the Share Transfer Register |} 


1951, to 9th June, 1951, both days | 
inclusive. 


S. M. CHU RN, 
Chairman. 


Hong Kong, 2ist May, 1951. 


Indonesian , 


will be closed from 30th May, } 


i 
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DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 


At the 32nd Ordinary General meeting 
-of the Dominion Rubber Co,, Ltd., held 
last week, the chairman in his_ report 
stated that “although it is to be regretted 
that the results sf the year’s working do 
not yet permit the payment of a dividend, 
considerable progress has been made 
along the road to recovery and the debit 
balance of $239,818 brought forward last 
year has been reduced to a_ figure of 
$24,125 to be carried forward to the new 
account.” The profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1950, amounted to $214,086 
sas compared with $19,637 for 1949. 


The Chairman also pointed Cut that 
the security position in Malaya had been 
of grave concern throughout the year and 
‘had had a marked effect on the working 
of both the Dominion Estate and Hendra 
_Estate. In both areas, although many 
miles apart, conditions had been much 
upset. The field conductor had _ been 


murdered on the Hendra Estate and one 


of the Security Force personnel killed 


in an ambush, 

Estates situated in dangerous areas are 
unpopular. with labour, particularly at 
the present time when competition for 
labour is keen. Output was affected be- 
cause of this shortage of stappers result- 
ing in some 112,294 lbs. being tapped 
below that of! last year and 134,946 lbs, 
lower than the figure estimated. The 
lower output plus the additional cost in 
wages accounted for the rise in cost of 
production to 44.06 Mal. cents per lb. 

The sum of $80,192 was spent during 


the year on re-planting, and other capital. 


expenditure absorbed $40,262, Eight-two 
acres had been replanted on Dominion 
Estates during the year, but no further 
replanting on either estate will be under- 
taken during the current year, all avail- 
able labour being required for the upkeep 
of previous replantings, 


DOUGLAS STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


At the annual meeting of the Douglas 
Steamship Company held last week, it 
‘was reported that in spite of disappoint- 
ing trading results during last year, the 
profit for the year had amounted to 
$120,068, which with the balance brought 
forward from 1949 amounting to $233,103 
and the net profit on the sale of s.s. Hai- 


tan of $145,612 made the sum of HK$ 
498,784 available for appropriation. 

After appropriating $6,939 to dispose 
of an outstanding item for 1941, the trans- 
fer of -$200,000 was made to Investment 
Reserve and a dividend of! $5 per share 
free of tax being paid a balance of $192,- 
414 was carried forward to the new 
account, 


Prospects for Investments in Singapore 


A country which is to a large extent 
dependent on the world prices of one or 
‘two primary products is in a precarious 
position, points out the Singapore Econo- 
mic Affairs Branch in its Economic In- 
formation Bulletin. If the price of those 
‘primary products (which in the Federa- 
‘tion and Singapore are, of course prin- 
cipally rubber and tin) falls over a pro- 
longed period, the countries whose 
economies are dependent on them must 
endure the consequences of a lower 
standard of living, unemployment and 
the other evils which SCOMMDANY a 
slump. 


It is the policy of the Singapore Gov- 
ernment to aim at achieving what is 
known as a diversified economy as soon 
as possible. This means an economy 
which has more than just two important 
gos in its basket. 
way of obtaining this result is to encour- 


.age the establishment of manufactur- 


ing or “secondary” industries which give 
employment and create new forms of 
‘wealth for the community. 


The most effective 


There are two facets to this problem 
from the Government’s point of view. 
One is the question of minimising arti- 
ficial obstructions to the prospective 
investor; the other iS to give him posi- 
tive encouragement. The first of these 
objects is relatively easy to accomplish 


ana merely a oeeOR: of administrative | 


policy. 


Amongst the artificial obstructiens 
the most important at the present 
time are taxation and foreign exchange 
regulations. In respect of these the 
policy of the Singapore Government is 
not unfavourable to the investor. Per- 
sonal and Company income tax are 


levied at a lower rate than is usual in 


an industrial country today and capital 


allowances are given on industrial plant, 


machinery and building. 


Under the present policy, current pro- 
fits may be remitted to ‘the country of 
permanent residence of any sharehold- 
ers, while investments made by non- 
residents for approved projects can be 
refunded to the countries of origin at 


any time to the amount subscribed. 
Where investors are resident within the 
Sterling Area, movement of capital is; 
of course, 
change Control point of view. 


In the case of companies who wish to ~ 


establish a factory in Singapore but 
require a high proportion of raw mate- 
rial imports from hard currency sources 
certain restrictions have to be imposed. 
The general principle followed is that 
these factories may be approved if their 
anticipated expenditure on hard currency 
imports of raw materials is likely to 
result in a sale of finished goods which 
offsets such expenditure by earning an 
equivalent amount of hard currency or 
by reducing the need for importing goods 
from hard currency areas. 


There is little that can be done by 
Government to give positive encourage- 


ment to local industry except by inform- — 


ed publicity of local conditions. Unfor-. 
tunately this calls for a great deal of 
basic information regarding labour, 
communications, public utilities, raw 
material supplies, and export markets, 
which is not at present available in any 
detailed form. The result is that the 
prospective investor whether he be a 
resident of Singapore or a visitor from 


‘abroad has to undertake his own inves- 


tigations and draw what conclusions he 


can from the results of what must 


necessarily be a superficial survey. The 
Singapore Government realizes the 
importance of acquiring basic informa- 
tion for the purpose of encouraging the 
establishment of manufacturing indus- 
tries and is now investigating the pos- 
sibility of undertaking an _ intensive 
ow of the Colony’s industrial poten- 
tial. 


In the meantime it may be said that 
Singapore offers a great deal to the 
would be investor in South East Asia. 
There is political stability and a notable 


absence of labour unrest. Singapore 


offers the advantage of a geographical 
focal point in South East Asia with long 
established trading connections with 
most parts of the world. Banking and 
insurance facilities are good and ship- 
ping connections both for ocean and 
local trade are as abundant as anywhere 
in the region. 

However, something more specific than 
these generalizations must be provided 
for the man who is thinking of invest 


ing his money here. When this task is — 


accomplished it is hoped that concrete 
evidence may be given of the very real 
facilities which are offered by _ this 
Colony for capital investment in indus. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


unrestricted from the Ex- 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The Hongkong commodity markets last 
week were uneventful, Where Indian 
cotton yarn was concerned, the large 
orders placed by the Pakistan merchants 
having been despatched this market turn- 
ed quiet, although prices remained firm. 
In the case of locally made yarns, prices 
showed an increase upon receipt of 
orders from Belgium and Germany (both 
East and West). Cotton piece goods were 
dull, and hopes of replenishment were 
indulged now that the Singapore Gov- 
ernment has decided partially to relax 
export controls over textiles, 


Metals dealers, as usual dependent upon 
whether traders in China had been suc- 
cessful in obtaining the necessary export 
permits and definitely restricted as to 
supplies by export. controls in Europe, 


continued to feel frustrated. Low stocks, | 


however, in most items kept prices firm, 
and in some instances the rates quoted 
proved too high for prospective buyers. 
industrial chemicals showed surprising 
briskness in Rongalite C, lumps, but 
otherwise did not display more than the 
usual activity. 


Cotton Yarn 

After the heavy buying of the previous 
week Indian cotton yarns 
down, although prices were maintained 
on such transactions as took place: in 10’s 
Gokak Mills was quoted at $1530 per bale 
and Modern Mills at $1535; in 20’s Sidh- 
pura Mills sold at $1990, the Model Mills, 
Nagpur, at $1580 and No, 321 at $1955 per 
bale, while Cocatoo brand was quoted at 


$2040 and Gokak Mills at $2020 per bale, 


Numerous buying orders from Europe 
brought activity to Hongkong-made cot- 
ton yarn: Double Swallow 16’s sold at 
$2150 per bale, Camel brand 20’s went for 
$2070 and Red Rose 20’s for $2100, while 
White Elephant 20’s fetched $2090 per 
bale and ane Fish 20’s sold at $2140 
per bale. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

The cotton piece goods market turned 
slower, sellers would not reduce _ prices 
on account of depleted stocks, Except 
in Indian grey sheeting No, 6200 which 


sold for $56 per piece, very few transac- 
tions took place, Peacock drill sold at 
$80 per piece. 

Metals 


Mild Steel Plates were extremely ac- 
tive, with traders from the mainland 
ready to buy. As stocks were low, hold- 
ers were reluctant to do business and in 


some instances showed a readiness them- 


selves to buy in order to resell at a 
profit, Prices for all specifications rose: 
4° x 8’ 1/32” was quoted at $220 per picul, 


1/16” sold for $190 and 4” for $132, while. 
3/16” was offered at $125 per picul,. Mild . 
Steel Round Bars were in a_ different. 
from abroad have 
fallen off. but the demand from the main-. 
also declined due to increased | 


position, ‘Supplies 


land’ has 
production by Chinese steel factories. 


The few buyers from North and South . 
China offered prices that were too low 


for acceptance by stock holders: 20’ 3” 


quietened - 


to 1” were quoted by sellers at $64 per 
picul and 1}” and 14” at $65 per picul; 
40’ 8” to 1” were quoted at $67 per picul 
and 14” and 13” at $72, while %” sold at 
$81 and }” and 5/16” were offered at $86 
and $85 per picul respectively, 


Galvanised Iron Wire showed increased 
activity during the week as indent prices 
had risen and selling prices increased 
accordingly: G8 to G16 were in demand; 
G8 sold at $100, G10 at $100/$105, G12 
stood firmly at $108, while G14 fetched 
$120 and G16 stood at $130 per picul. 
Galvanised Iron Sheets were also in 
good demand during the week resulting 
in improved prices, especially as supplies 
were limited: 3’ x 7 G31 rose. to $25.50 
and $26 per sheet, while 3’ x 6’ G30 
(Japan) was quoted at $21 per lb; G24 
and G28 improved to $2 and $2.20 per lb. 
respectively, 


Tinplate was generally quiet. No ar- 
rivals from USA came in, but new sup- 
plies arrived from Singapore and the UK; 
with lack of export facilities, however, 
the market remained dull. British tin- 
plate 20” x 28” in tonnage packing fell 
to $300. per 200 lbs; tinplate waste, waste, 


in 200-lb, packing was quoted at $320 per 
case, 


Some US tinplate waste, waste, 
electrolytic, in 200-lb. cases was sold to 
local factories at $305 per case. US tin- 
plate waste ends, electrolytic, 3” to 10” 
was offered at $275; and US misprint 


tinplate waste, waste, medium quality, 


changed hands at $145 and $140, 


Industrial Chemicals 

Trading on the industrial chemicals 
market was brisk, The interest of North 
China traders was particularly focussed 


upon Rongalite C. lumps, which have been 


dormant for a long time; the Japanese 
product in 30-kilo. case to 
$6.40 per Ib,, the S.A. 
in 112- Ib. drums was quoted at 
the close at. $7 per lb. and the German 
at $6.50 per lb., while the Czech. product 
sold. at $6.€0 per lb,. Trading was also 
brisk in acid acetic glacial, the Dutch 
product in 25-kilo. carboys being trans- 
acted, at $1,60 per lb, while the, 20-kilo. 


carboy sold at $1.70 per Ib. Dutch litho-. 


phone 30% attracted ,buyers by a reduc- 
tion in price, sales being effected at 
$1,40/$1.42. per lb. German _ sodium 
hydrosulphite met with continued buying 


support, the 60-kilo packing selling at. 


$1 340 per picul and the price at the close 


being raised to $1400. ICI sodium cyanide. 
in 1-cwt, drums was, almost impossible | 


to obtain in any quantity, stockholders 
being unwilling to part with their lower- 
ed stocks; sales took place at $4.80 -per 


lb., rising to $5 at the close. USA caustic 
soda in 700-lbs, drum rose steadily. in. 


make 


June 


price to $474 per lb, Crown brand que-- 
bracho extract was in demand and sold. 
at $1.73 per lb., falling later to $1.70. 
After its heavy sales in the previous 
week, petrolatum jelly weakened: US. 
vaseline, white, in 337-lb, drums was 
traded at $1. 90/$1 95 per lb.; US vaseline,. 
yellow, sold at $1.55 and the Dutch pro- 
duct at $1.38 per lb. ‘German carbon 
black in 1453-lb, cases rose to $2150 per” 
case towards the close, Monsanto D 
rubber accelerators in 150-lb. drums im-- 
proved to $19.50 per lb., Monsanto M, in 
224-lb. drums sold at $15.60, and Mon-- 
santo T fetched $25 per lb, for the 80-Ib.. 
drum. 


China Produce 


Vegetable oils showed activity with 
buying support from Europe and South. 
Africa. Large-scale transactions in wood- 
oil (tungoil), however, slowed down as. 
local sellers held to £280 per long ton 
while buyers from Europe counteroffered 
at £275, A transaction was effected at. 
£305 per long ton c, & fi. South Africa. 
Expert quality woodoil, without drums,. 
stood unchanged at $256 per picul, Tea- 
seed oil showed some improvement in 
price, sales being made at $258/$260 per 
picul. Buying offers from Europe were 
at £281/£285 per long ton, but the re- 
cent increase on the. mainland of the 
export floor price to £290 per long ton. 
coupled with the low reserves held of 
this oil have made stockholders reluctant 
to accept the European offers. Sales on. 
the local market were at $260 per picul, 
Very little business took place in aniseed. 
oil owing to a difference in the price as: 
between sellers and buyers, the former’ 
at the close quoting $1280 and the latter’ 
counteroffering $1240 per picul. Cassia. 
oil, with low stocks and several enquiries,. 
improved in price to $2380 per picul. 


Cassia lignea remained inactive; the- 
l-cwt. bale lst qual. (new) was quoted 
at $75 per picul and the 80-lb, bale (new) 
at $72; Honan cassia scraped was offered 
at $101 per. picul and cassia unscraped at. 
$95. per picul. 


Agents for Far Eastern Economic 
Review for. United Kingdom and 
Continent of Europe:— 

Arthur H. Wheeler & Co, 

(Founded 1872) | 
St, Stephen’s House, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, S.W.1. 


Cables: Brookleigh, London 
Telephone: ABBey 6470. 
* * 


Inquiries regarding subscriptions 
advertisements may be.address-. 
ed to the London Agents or. to. the, 

Hongkong | office. 


* * * 


Annual subscription for 
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WHEREVER in the World British Mer- 
chants have gone on their lawful occasions 
they have gained repute by their qualities of 
commercial honesty and efficiency. 


CARRYING with them the British tradition 
of Law and Justice, of family life and the 
spirit of sportsmanship they have established 
the British way of life among the people with 
whom they dwell. 


SINCE Trust Corporations have won the 
confidence of the public of Britain as their Bi. Toe = 


Executors and Trustees, it was natural that 
the benefits they confer should be made 

,¢ available to the people of the Colony of Hong 
Kong, the Far East and all who have interests 
there. 


IT WAS also fitting that The Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corporation should be the 
pioneers in promoting such a Trust Corpora- 
tion on the China Coast whereby fiduciary 
services of every description are made avail- 
able to all by the | 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK, HONGKONG 3 Tel: s8137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon, 
(TRUSTEE) LTD, 


The luxurious and only fully air- hotel 


in the Colony! 


| | the Trust Corporation of 
THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORP. 


HONG KONG 
AT {= 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
COMMISSION AGENTS AND MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Tel. 22044 Cable: “OCEAN” P. O. Box 212 
China Building, Hong Kong 
All codes used 
TOKYO BRANCH 
Tokyo Hotel, Room No. 418, 
Marunouchi 1 - Chome, Chiyoda - ku, Tokyo. 


Cable: 


IMPORT: 


Paper, Metals, Hardware, Piece Goods, Provisions, Chemicals, Leather, Canned Goods, Old Newspapers and 
General Merchandise. 


EXPORT: 


Tung Oil, Tea, Umbrella Materials, Cotton Knitted Goods, Chinaware, Rubber Shoes, Cotton & Silk Piece Goods, 
_ Washing Soap, Rattan Core, Rattan Ware, and all kinds of China Products, Mineral Ores, Mats and Matting. 


— 
| 
ha 
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George Falconer and Company (Hong Kong) Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1855 


NAVIGATIONAL, SURVEYING, DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE 


MERCHANTS. 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS. 
NAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS. Exporters of 

| : RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, ZIRCONS, JADES, 
BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHART AGENTS. Ale 


AGENTS FOR U.S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. Wholesalers Retailers 


Union Building, Pedder Street. & 
Hong Kong. REPAIR SERVICE Tel. 22143, 


KKK KKK ERE 


GEO. WEHRY & CO., (HONGKONG) LTD., 


34, St. George’s Building © 


Codes: Telephone 20250 
Hongkon 
Telegraphic address “WEHRY” 


General Importers and Exporters. 


Head Office: Geo. Wehry & Co. N.V., Amsterdam. 
Head Office for Indonesia: Geo. Wehry & Co. N.V., Djakarta. 


Branches: 
New York Bombay | : * Bandjermasin Pakan Baru 
Manchester Bangkok Balikpapan Rengat 
London Surabaia Samarinda Djambi 
Brussels Semarang Macassar Palembang 
Singapore — Tjirebon Menado Benkulen 
Penang Tjilatjap Medan Telok Betong 
Kuala Lumpur Bandung Sibolga Pangkal Pinang 
Melbourne Pontianak Tandjong Balei Den Passar 
Osaka Pemangkat | Padang Ampenan 
Tokyo 


Other territories covered through Agents. 


PPP 


CARMEL EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS, LTD. 


5, PHILPOT LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


TEACARM 
CABLES: propcaRMEL } London. 


WE SPECIALISE IN TRADE WITH THE EAST 


EXPORTERS OF: IMPORTERS OF: 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS (INDUSTRIAL AND FINE) TEA, COFFEE, COCOA 
FERTILIZERS, : RICE, RUBBER, 
PHARMACEUTICALS, | OILS, SEEDS, 
DYESTUFFS & COLOURS GUMS, WAXES, | 
INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS, COCONUT PRODUCTS, : 
STEELS, METALS, HARDWARE, SPICES, CRUDE DRUGS, , 
TEXTILES and YARNS | | ESSENTIAL OILS, 


AND ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURED-GOODS | CHINA PRODUCE 


+ 
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DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


mv. “TALLEYRAND” 
m.v. “TANCRED” 


.... Due Hongkong 


llth June 
19th June 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN | 
“TOUNGUS Loading Hongkong 18th June 
m.v. “TALLEYRAND” _.... 18th July 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 
nc Loading Hongkong 28th June 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


FROM ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 


FOR VANCOUVER, SEATTLE & | 


PORLAND DIRECT 


s.8. “COLORADO” .... .... Loading Hongkong 10th June 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 


FAR EAST MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR : 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP ©O., LTD. 
B.O.A.C.— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 


P.A.L. 


8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
TELEPHONE 28021/6 


DES VOEUX RD. 


BLDG. 


{ 


ip, 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


LTB: 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG, 


owe 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers’ and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport, 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line Ltd. 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited. 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Hwo Breweries Limited. 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas. Airways Corporation. 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Lid. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited. — 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited, 

The Prince Line Limited. | 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited. 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 


~The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co,, Ltd. 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. — 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co.. Ltd, 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Lid. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. ; 
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Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN. 


MOLLER STHAMSHIP CO., NEW YORK 
General Agents U.S.A. 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 
m/s “ANNA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... June 30 
m/s “LEISE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... July 16 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan. 
Special Strongroom Compartments. 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


ARRIVALS FROM U.S.A. 


“GRETE.. MAERSK”... June 26 
m/s “OLGA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... July 
m/s “LAURA MAERSK” 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to :— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


GORDON. 


Agents. 7 
| Building. Tels. 


& CQ. (Far EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
_ BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 


_ General Managers for: 


Pekin Syndicaté Ltd., Hongkong. 


Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London. ‘ 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Moroceo, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York. | 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London. 
Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London. 


Gordon Woodroffe Leather ‘Manufacturing Co. 
Madras. 


Sissons Paints 
Hugh Wood & Co., 
Ricdhemont Brandy. 


Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heels, ete. 


PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


ESTO. SINCE 


IBSO 


SWISS WATCHES 


Sole Agents: 


ROOM 220. PRINCE’S BLDG. 
HONG KONG. 


CARR RAMSEY & SON, LTD. 
AR 


TELEPHONE 23248 


WOODROFFE 


GRANT 


y | 
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